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PREFACE 

Y"HE essays that have been collected together to form this 
volume have been written at various periods of the 
author's stay in India Mostly they have been inspired and 
invited by the interest and curiosity of students. 

They for the most part are indicative of an attempt to 
escape the de-vitalisiiiff forces that day by day both teacher 
and student reckon with in the existing educational system 
where the horizon is circumscribed by the usual academic and 
competitive examinations. The competitive examinations, I am 
inclined to believe, are less harmful than those under the uni- 
X'ersity system, as they at least insist upon an oral test which 
can determine whether a candidate is a hoax, or a person with 
fome s(trt of rudimentary culture, taste and intelligence. 
" Our students have to swallow so much in the Iccturc'room 
that after graduation, they only remember the pain of learn- 
ing." Thus, an ex-minister of Japanese education once ex¬ 
pressed himself to the late Dr- Syed Ross Masood. 

I have thought it very fitting to include an addrtsi of my 
friend Professor Mirza Mohammed Saeed, formerly in the 
Government College, Lahore, because the principles he enunci¬ 
ates and determines are ideals proven as dear :o me as to him 
Also, they were delivered at the same time as my own first 
attempts, and appear to have fallen down the ye irs on equally 
unproductive soil- 

It is my one hope now, that the young idea for whom this 
book is really intended will not be quite so terribly stultified 
in his intellectual outlook, or his curiosity so diminished that 
this book, or any other like it, for that matter, can make no 
kind of appeal whatever. It is my hope that he will turn to it 
for, perhaps a little rest and refreshment, in that aftermath 
when he has been able to forget "the pain of learning". / 
cannot say that it is likely to improve his market value, but 
if it shall have at all contributed, however little, to the value 
of his * inner wisdom' 1 am well content. 

Eric Dickinson, 
Lahore, 
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PERSONALITY AND LITERATURE* 


" Diogenes, the jijiilosopht'r. seeiog one witlioiit leariiin>; sit 
on a stone, siiid to them that were willi him. ‘ Behold, where 
one stone sittetli on another!” 

Kh'ot’s ■ Govenioiir ’ 


T do not think it can be gainsaid that within the last 
* few weeks India has made Ilf w history.^ Before our 
eyes a new world has just l)een called into being. 
Among the many things that must be re-determined 
and re-valued nothing seems of greater or more mo¬ 
mentous significance than the problem afforded by 
the future of her young men. 

I do not think it has yet been assessed, nor even con¬ 
sidered, because the eyes of political leaders are intent 
upon other problems, social, economic, communal. 
Yet, I for one, believe this problem to be one of vital 
significance and urgency. It cannot be possible that 
ihe youth of India can remain content to wait ever¬ 
lastingly for its place to be determined in the future 
body politic; and if it shall seem to have been for¬ 
gotten or overlooked to-day, surely even then that 
voice is not likely to remain so silent that never shall 
it be heard again. 

This evening possibly it were better if my remarks 
were confined to assessing the present position and 
offering a few humble suggestions for youth’s possi¬ 
ble further emancipation. 

If you notice again that quotation from the old 
Tudor pedagogue with which Iprefaced these remarks, 

*A University Exteneion Lecture, tleliverecl before the Gordon 
College, Rawalpindi, March. 19H1. 
fTho Gnnrlhi-IrwiD Pact. ^ • 
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\ think you must ask yourselves what precisely is this 
dej'rce of learnino to which we have attained in India 
after over a century of western educational tutelage. 
Has our system of imparting knowledge been produc¬ 
tive in any sense of the term in the building of cha¬ 
racter and personality among the young men entrus¬ 
ted to our charge ? Then, if it has not, surely so much 
the worse for the svslem. 

Again, perhaps you will notice that just two words 
Hgure prominently in the title of my lecture this 
evening—personaltiy and literature. My main pur¬ 
pose this evening is to try and make plain what exact 
relation an intelligent Indian citizen stands in with 
regard to those two words. It is my belief that those 
old Tudor educators, from one of whom I have 
sought authority, were keen, above, all on providing 
an education that should have as its ultimate goal 
the moulding of those given to their charge into 
leaders of men. If we ask ourselves what is the quality 
that, more than anything, results in the determining 
of a leider we are obliged, I think, to answer —per¬ 
sonality. And again, if we ask, what is the thing that 
determines personality, I for one would answer— 
knowledge, for knowledge is power. Where is this 
knowledge best gained, at what source, or at what 
fount? Our oldest universities will still tell you that 
such knowledge stands most secure, even after the 
passage of centuries upon the foundations of Greece 
and Rome. Modern literature, that, at least, which re- 
Hects the best European culture, still stands securely 
upon those foundations. Through a great literature, 
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through the delight and instruction derived from it, 
we evolve a conscious man, a man who walks upright 
in fullest pride of conscious being, as compaied with 

one who stoops and filters under a load of ignorance, 
obeying, no clear directed impulse of his faculties, a 
veritable Caliban, or worse. 

What that Renaissance man was like, brought up 
in the lap of humane studies as he was. we may know 
through the eyes of Hamlet, prince of Denmai k, and 
student of the university of Wittenburg: “What a 
piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculties ! in form and moving, how ex¬ 
press and admirable ! in action, how like an angel ! 
in apprehension, how like a god! “ 

Such is the man Shakespeare could apprehend, 
such the man I think he undoubtedly knew. Yet, 
what a standard surely to anticipate and compre¬ 
hend! Coming to more modern times, a lapse of some 
three hundred years, it is interesting to notice what 
the poet Keats demanded of himself as a conscious 
man. 

First, we discover it was to do some good in the 
world. How was it to be best achieved ? We have 
the answer given to us in a letter to his friend, John 
Hamilton Reynolds, He tells us that for him, John 
Keats, there was no enjoyment in the world but the 
continual drinking of knowledge. Application, study, 
and thought were the threegoalshekeptconstantly 
before him. 

It is in such terms, therefore, that we find one of 
our greatest apostles of beauty in relation to life 
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antiouncincj tlio means whereby he should best attain 
the most perfect and thorough expression of his ego. 
and its ha])piness. .\|>plication. study, thought, in 
these three wands w'e perceive the foundation of 
Keats’s code of life. If attention to thoseideas could 
produce a poet of Keats’s magnitude, it is surely 
not too much for each one of us to say that a 
similar care shall establish within us something that 
shall raise us above our fellows. But mark again 
how' thiscontinual drinking of knowledge is toNvards 
an end: with the inner significance of Keats’s creed 
the idea of social service is certainly not disso¬ 
ciated. 

But you will be sjiying, that’s all very well may 

' * I '' 

be for poets, but hew about us who are not poets, 
or anything like it ? How are w'e to translate this 
idea of doing good into a thing of everyday politics ? 
The answ'er is that this idea of doing good is inti¬ 
mately bound up with all our modern ideas of the 
duties of citizenship. This drinking of more know¬ 
ledge, there fore, must be to the end of making us more 
complete citizens. This is the answer, this is the goal. 
Through the knowledge acquired from intimacy with 
great literature Keats steadily and surely evolved 
his character, his personality, his consciousness of 
his very purpose in life, giving finally expression to 
his very soul. For this even poetry was not enough : 

Anvl can I over bid tliese joys farewell V 
Yes. 1 must pass them fora nobler life. 

Whore 1 may Hml fhe agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts. 
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Is it not possible for each one of us in a humbler 
way, exercisinj^ each his individual preference, taste 
and judgment, to si rengthen character and personali¬ 
ty through our discoveries of the thoughts, deeds, 
precepts of great men who have left for us their im¬ 
press in great and moving literature,rewardinguswith 
new enthusiasms, new ideas, and best of all, with 
new responses born of a clearer understanding of the 
never ending mis( l ies of mankind Perhaps it is not 
generally known to you how the powers of great 
books havechangid the destinies of nations before 
now, so palpably have they stirred their readers. 
Perhaps if any two did more than any to intluence 
theprevailingcharacteristics of that superbly ornate 
many-sided civilization of the Kenaissance those two 
were, The Book of the Courtter of Baldassare Castig- 
lioni, and The Prince of Nicholas Machiavelli, to 
which may be added, undoubtedly, Master Francis 
Rabelais’ Garfrantua. Again in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the work of Pascal struck such a shrewd blow 
at sectarian and Papal orthodoxy as to have rendered 
recovery doubtful, yes, even to-day, so powerfully 
it appealed to men’s intellect. For the English, that 
sense of harmony and balance, the fruit of many- 
sidedness, Greek in origin, has been determined 
through the names of their great men of letters, 
with the Puritan vein to increase the (low of pas¬ 
sionate sincerity. 

Thus, I think we may see the power of great hooks 
is enormous/shaping and moulding to make or mar 
a man, to make him god or beast—yes, even that, if 
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we rccollrct the kind of mental food foisted upon 
some European countries as the prelude and after- 
math to war. 

But let us a^'ain not lose sight of the two great 
goals of John Keats : *' There is no enjoyment in 
the world but the continual drinking of knowledge 
to do good in the world. To radiate goodness is by 
no means as simple as it sounds, and to do it at all 
successfully we must havegone some wny to acquire 
that magical and intangible thing—personality. 

It is more than possible that some among you here 
to-night have doubts and confusion, still, regarding 
the precise significance we would attach to the word. 
In this connection it* comes to my mind to quote 
to you a few lines of a famous poet in the New 
World, one who taught the American bird of freedom 
to soar Walt Whitman. A very adequate interpre¬ 
tation may be found.in his lines, To A Pupil. He 
asks : 

Is reform nee.led ? Is it thronfjh .von ? The K'renter the re¬ 
form neederl. the greater the personality you need to 
accomplisli it. 

Do yon not see how it would serve to have such a body an.l 
soul that when you enter the crowd an atmosphere of de¬ 
sire iin<l command enters with you. and everyone is im¬ 
pressed with your Personality. 

Go. dear friend, if need he Rive up all else, and commence 
to-day to inure yourself to pluck, reality, self-esteem, de¬ 
finiteness. elevatedness. 

Pest not till you rivet and publish yourself of your own 
Personality. 

Those are brave words, noble words, but you 

would be losing more than half their significance too 

if you failed to observe how in this conception of 
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a finished personality the body is not neglected at 
the expense of the mind, that indeed the vigour and 
physical pride of the body renders easier the tasks 
of the mind and the glory of their radiance. 

And now. having travelled thus far with me, I 
trust the title of my lecture no longer holds ambi¬ 
guity for anyone of you, and that personality and 
literature must be twin and complementary ends in 
any country's educational system. In Europe those 
two words had gone to the inmost essence of that 
great educational system founded for us by the great 
humanists of the Renaissance. Such names to-dav 
asthose of Balfour, Asquith, Haldane, Grey of Fal- 
lodcn owe an immeasurable debt to those same 
humanistfoundations. That ‘standard of right judg- g 
ment’ spoken of by Lord Irwin at a recent student > 
address is also heritage of the same ancestry. “ I O 
think,*' said the Viceroy, "that the education which ^ 
failed to produce upon those among whom it cir¬ 
culated a standard of right judgment obviously re¬ 
mained untrue to the vital principles of its educa¬ 
tional inheritance.” This inheritance, as I have just 
observed for us in the West derives from the great 
Renaissance Humanists." Without literature," wrote 
one of them who afterwards became Pope Pius II, 
to his nephew, " I do not know what you can be but 
a two-legged donkey. No one, neither nobleman, 
nor king, nor general, is of any worth if he be igno¬ 
rant of literature." What would to-day’s demago¬ 
gues have to say to that, for a great many seem 
ignorant of their own or any other literature? Of 
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course, what our humanist meant his nephew to 
understand was, that the capacity for happiness,that 
most difficult of goals, the proper use of spare time, 
tor leadership, for citizenship, would be of little 
account without a proper study of literature, since 
in thebest sense literature is a rellcction of the minds 
of the best people. 

In the days of the Humanists—Moghul days here 
—literature spelled the masterpieces of Greece and 
Home, for it was through those vivid channels that 
there blossomed and Howered the building of great 
character and the training of perfect taste. Again 
too, those were the days of great tutors and school¬ 
masters -with only a very select few in their care— 
one of whose fundamental principles was —that the 
process of of instruction should not omit also to 
give pleasure to the receiver. But what a tremen¬ 
dous advantage they possessed—that their clas¬ 
ses were very small and very select! These human¬ 
ists too were not merely bookmen, for they insisted 
on considering man as a whole, neglecting none of 
his faculties, physical, intellectual, or moral, and all 
to the end that the future scholar should be equip¬ 
ped to play his part equally well whether in the im¬ 
mediate circle of his associates, or publicly as a 
citizen. 

We sec now how very similar all this was to Keats’s 
continual drinking of knowledge to the end to do 
some good in the world. It is a matter of history 
now that the pupils of those worthy schoolmasters 
took places of distinction in the world about them, 
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and some rose to be great patrons of the arts and 
learning, for of such a kind also were the great 
bankers and financiers of those days, filling their 
houses with scholars, with the fruit of man’s labour 
in the shape of beautiful books and pictures and not 
with white-washed walls and charpoys with which 
sometimes even the riclicst Indian home is content. 

Is not this *■ doing some good in the world " of 
the poet John Keats synonomous too with the idea 
of ‘service’ ? Mow is the truest service possible with- 
' out the backing of knowledge anti personality ? And 
then again, is not the extended function of citizen¬ 
ship nation-building, and with that are not all you 
young men I see before me to-night, most intimately 
and livingly bound ? I would even venture to pre¬ 
dicate that at this very moment nation-building is 
India’s foremost problem,and to which all her wisest 
and best heads are turned. 

Granting all this then, is it not well to ask where 
in relation to it do we educationalists stand? By this 
time we have had a long innings—here, well over a 
century; in south India, even more. I have often 
wondered have we any of us sufTiciently thought of 
our goal, and what exactly it is that we intend to 
accomplish in the future terms of our office ? Have 
we had any real programme in the past, and if not, 
shall we have one in the future ? Have we, many of 
us 1 wonder, ever refiected that if there should be 
the germs of talent among any of our pupils we 
should make every effort to assist it to bear fruit ? 
The answer I’m afraid is, v\'e cannot even if we 
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would, for the present system is hopelessly against 
us; since the system is not really run by us but by 
non-educational demagogies who visualise teaching 
in so many terms of periods, in terms of quantity 
of lectures, never in quality. The really prominent 
citizen of India to*day is the lawyer, with his full 
titles set in letters of tlame for all to note at his 
gate. Education has become an entertainment for 
his periods of brief leisure. Law is one of the most 
honourable of professions if only he would stick to 
it. Ilis mistake is that not realising he is really 
a specialist he feelscallcd upon to interfere in many 
matters completely alien to his experience and his 
temper. I remember not long since asking a former 
pupil of mine now at the University of Bordeaux 
what in retrospect he thought of the educational 
situation in India. 1 got his answer only last Air 
Mail. It was this : “ We young men are not merely 
faced with ixjait accompli of tyrranous mediocrity 
but something which is infinitely worse and which 
threatens the well-being of Indian life, namely, the 
death of all that is vital and living in Indian charac¬ 
ter.” 

That seems to me a really terrible indictment, and 
if even only a half truth, would be sufficiently tragic 
and pitiable. Before such passionate convictions as 
these, what have we educationalists to answer ? It 
means really that we are accused of having put away 
all that is vital and living from our curricula, from 
our colleges, and from our universities. How is this? 
I believe I was on the track of a part of the answer 
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when, during his recent visit the Master of Balliol 
said that Indian education, as far as he was able to 
understand it, had taken a wrong turning when it 
forsook the models of Oxford and Cambridge and 
followed that of London, the residential for the 
non-rcsidential. No doubt, rightly, defenders of llie 
policy will say that the economic needs of the coun¬ 
try must be served Hrst, and that, above all, (govern- 
nient posts could not be reached without a university 
degree. It would seem that even the (uhstlciar* must 
possess a degree, though what exact benefit it confers 
upon him no one would be prepared to say. 

It seems obvious that the universities established 
in India were designed hrst and foremost for the 
training of her futureadministrators, and this is why 
to-day every parent is convinced that the only ticket 
likely to take a son into a Government oflicc is from 
the university. The result, of course, is what we see— 
an impafise. In fact we have reached astate of com¬ 
plete educational bankruptcy. That is the real inner 
signihcance of the remarks of the young man from 
Bordeaux. For the consequencesare an ever increas¬ 
ing roll upon our colleges and univerj^ities. 

The university which has honoured me this even¬ 
ing by asking me to deliver this lecture perceives 
this as clearly as we do. A committee has recently 
sat to resolve upon a panacea—some alternative 
scheme of education along practical, scientific and 
vocational lines. If it succeeds, which 1 doubt, it will 

* (ioveriiment oificial witli iim^ihturiH) powur over u >>111111] lil.i- 
trict. 
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have ^une far to solve one of the gravest difficulties, 
for only in some such way shall wc ever relieve 
the severely congestt d mass that positively jams 
the very doors of the class-rooms of our colleges. 

r.ord Irwin l)efore the Inter-University Confe¬ 
rence at Delhi held in 1929 told us “that the chief 
function of a university is the building of character," 
adding that “ if this ])art of the work is to be done 
efficiently they must iit the iviwedtate iuture evolve 
on residential and tutorial lines. ' He also tells us 
that they must insist “ o« the adequate iacilities 
for htf’her teachmyi in the constituent colleges and 
for the fostertufT m their colleges of a healthy and 
stimulating corporate life among the students." 

Those words to-day remain still unheeded, and 
our present position remains not as the result of 
a confused.policy, but as the result of no policy at 
all e.\ce()t one of drift. The atmosphere remains 
full of suspicion because of strong conflicting vested 
interests.* 


Again it is surely time that this facile and slapdash 
bisection of education into Arts and Science should 
end Many are just now well aware that a third 
division has become a pressing necessity, namely— 
Vocational. Only recently, Sir George Anderson 
has drawn our attention to the peculiar demands 
the rural districts are being compelled to make as 
contrasted with the urban. The Punjab is probably 


'It mny Ro uiMoil that Hiiurc* this was written it has becouiu the 
profonrul oouviftiou tliat no nnivcr.sity can ijupni-t a«le- 
^inatc instruction while it is ohli^iMl to rely upon the fees of its 
alumni for its exi.«tt‘nco. 
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th(j tirst pro\incu to j^ivu any considered iittcntiun 
to such a prublein or acknowledge its existence. Sir 
George has hit ted. and I think rightly, that where¬ 
as in England the universities give back to the^■i]]age 
in the shape ol the parson and the squire, the uni¬ 
versity in India has as yet made no return from what 
they have drawn frotn the village. With the rural 
problem the future of the zainindar is intimately 
bound up with that of the tyoi. Can it be said that 
the zamtndar and the small petty chief return to 
their estate, or e(]uipped in any way to 

grapple with the problems that fasten on them 
immediately on arrival ? AH is lumped together in 
a false and confused interpretation of democracy 
and the democratic ideal. 

The abyss into which we have now fallen was per¬ 
haps seen most clearly by the late S. K. L>as, when 
with his last wishes he made known the desire for 
the establishment of at least one, if not two. all- 
India colleges of a superior foundation that might 
be moulded into a possible approach to an Indian 
Eton or Marrow, after making adecjuate provision 
for local conditions. This intention, 1 am sure, was 
perfectly right so long as the models were made 
sufficiently clastic to adjust themselves from time 
to time to the pace of Indian advance and progress. 
It is entirely erroneous to speak, as some still do, of 
the unchanging and mysterious East. Change, and 
rapid change is making heudw'ay, and there’s pre¬ 
cious little mystery left, not enough for Wells or 
Kipling, or even Major Vates-Browne, with all their 
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story-tclliiif^ cunning, to make much ofy In India the 
niin iof the also is rapidly accommo¬ 

dating itself to the growing international and mo¬ 
dernistic outlook. English clothes no longer seem 
the symbol of nationalism, hut of intcrnationlism, 
and India has come to regard them as international 
property. The same with the English Public School 
system, she will take what is good in it and mould 
to her own particular needs and purpose. S. K. Das 
turned to our public schools because he realised the 
inherent value of the residential system, the pivot 
both of character and nation building. The founda¬ 
tions of the system laid by the Tudor school-mas¬ 
ter have not been laid in vain. It is only in the resi¬ 
dential atmosphere that it can, at all, be realised how 
the truest education begins ivhere the class room 
ends. There is no possible doubt that the proper 
cultivation of personality, character, and leader¬ 
ship, begins where the class-room ends, in other 
words, in that period of leisure—which the lawyers 
would like to deny to the teacher—where teacher 
and taught may come together in mutual regard, 
intimacy, and esteem. This is the time when the 
residential system becomes most worthy of its ob¬ 
ject. 

Another very grave handicap to growth of per¬ 
sonality is to be found in the existing system, and 
that is the starving of arts at the expense of science, 
largely because science has seemed more of a bread 
and butter avenue of approach. Besides the enor¬ 
mous financial drain for the cost of science appara- 
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tus there is the tremendous demand upon the stu¬ 
dent’s time. He has little or no leisure at his com¬ 
mand. His balance, his retort, and his gas-jet keep 
him hard at it eight hours of the day for most days 
of the week. This, any science student will plead 
insistantly. Ilis horizons—or so I have found the 
case with most science students whom I have 
approached on the subject- become in a short space 
of time completely bound by the laboratory. He 
has for all practical purposes become a specialist at 
a time when his cultural foundations are nil. In con¬ 
nection with this I am glad to have the observa¬ 
tions of the Master of Balliol. He also, I discovered, 
had become extremely nervous about the obvious 
starving of arts at the expense of science and no¬ 
where did it seem to hold such undisputed sway as 
in Calcutta. 1 found the Master’s attitude was large¬ 
ly like that of a very distinguished son of Balliol— 
Lord Oxford and Asquith, who on one occasion, 
speaking before the University of Aberdeen said 
that "a University which is content to perform the 
office of a factory of specialists is losing sight of 
some of its highest functions.” Another son of Ox¬ 
ford, Mr. J. K. Diplock, in his provocative little 
book, fsis, or the Future of Oxford, makes the follow¬ 
ing significant observation : ” The future of Oxford, 
as a cultural centre, stands or falls with Greats (the 
study of classical literature) in its rivalry of Science. 
That is the true line of demarcation tn the Univer¬ 
sity of to-day.” 

That seems to me to put the case in a nut-shell. 
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The ease for English studies is again well deter¬ 
mined by such an object-lesson as this. I have al¬ 
ways regarded English studies when placed on a 
proper footing as the only efficient substitute for 
Greats in the modern Indian university. That this 
is something totally different to the present inter- 
jiretation I am well aware Apropos of English 
studies I was most interested to read the remarks 
made by Dr. S. K. Datta last July at the 9th 
.Annual Conference of International Service held at 
Oxford. Me said, sadly, that “ for the Indian student 
English had become the language of science, eco¬ 
nomics, and politics, but rarely the lauguag(‘ of reli 
gion and literature.” To me that seemed almost 
tantamount to saying that Er^lish studies as such 
contained nothing living or v.tal. Dr. Datia implied, 
even if he did not state, that the language of reli¬ 
gion and literature still remained the mother-tongue. 
English possessed a purely clerical and administra¬ 
tive value, with its living implications lost under the 
burden of what a colleague of mine has referred to 
as “a regimented and examination-ridden system.” 

What a travesty this ought to seem, for those who 
can think a moment, as an interpretation of English 
studies. For what, I would ask you, can the English 
tongue do to-day ? Surely it is the international key 
to unlock at bidding the intellectual treasure house 
of Modern Europe. Pell-mell into our lap may then 
be flung the output of the finest European minds 
from Norway, Sweden, France, Spain, Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and others. Is it forgotten how just twenty 
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years ago the knowledge of Russian literature in 
England was almost nil ? To-day that literature has 
exercised the most powerful influence of all in the 
development of the modern novel. Some ten years 
ago India also knew nothing of Russian literature. 
To-day scarcely any student book-lover has not 
read at least one novel of the great Russians, and 
there have been some sufficiently earnest to take up 
vernacular translation, especially of the stories of 
Chekhov. 

Looking about once more, to And those who are 
trying to oppose the present system, perhaps one 
of the most interesting forms of revolt is at Shanti* 
niketan whose destinies are presided over by the 
famous figure of the Bengal poet. Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore . Here, away from the word’s harsh turmoil 
he strives to interpret life in terms of a kind of a 
Vedic twilight, where nothing harsh or rude shall 
possibly have opportunity to wreck its cloistral sanc¬ 
tity. The only oversight there seems to be is that it 
is far too narrow in its terms of reference, one feels 
its influence is neither strictly national, nor deep, 
nor widespread. In this respect, the other experiment 
inthe dominionsof His Exalted Highness the Nizam, 
is doing a work of, perhaps, much greater national 
importance with its wide and interesting terms of 
reference, more especially in the domain of trans¬ 
lation. 

But whatever the revolt, one thing seems pretty 
certain, only the residential type of institution can 
hope to alleviate the sufferings of tormented minds. 
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India’s great malaise is the tormented minds of 
her young. 

It is books, for which y( ung people starve, and for 
teachers too, who shall enable them to escape the 
trammels of the text-book, and assist and promote 
their own education by reading for the very pleasure 
of the thing and the increased powers that come 
through such reading. Unless to-day the student de¬ 
cides to help himself—only very few do—he is lest. 
But does anyone imagine that the kind of class¬ 
room spoon feeding, that he usually gets, will ever 
enable him to stand upright, let alone walk. That 
kind of freedom is a travesty that fails to emanci¬ 
pate the mind. The teacher who remains ignorant 
of the mental torments of the young idea under his 
charge is not worthy of such a name. He is only a 
mere machine with cogs that shows signs of revolu¬ 
tion on payday, and at no other time. 

But if the teacher holds aloof, so too does the 
parent. In the end therefore we come to the Indian 
home life for the crux of India’s burden, her slave- 
mentality, and the rest we hear so much of. The 
Indian home has not yet realised that it too has 
duties to perform in helping lift the weight of num¬ 
berless dead traditions and conventions, and the 
secret insidious attacks of mental hysteria, the fruit 
of social and mental starvation. The part of the 
woman has yet to be played, and unfortunately the 
colleges for girls are no further, at present, a solu¬ 
tion in this direction than those for boys. 

If we must have slogans—the bubbles of how many 
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are now pricked—then I would say, substitute the 
book-shelf forthe spinnin'^-whcel. Then I would say, 
and read youn^* men, instead of go and spin. In 
such a reform mothers, sisters, above all fathers, 
must lend a hand. The most far-reaching reforms 
for India can be made without stirring even a 
step from the front door. If in the home, where 
at present bare walls stare at one. not for reason 
of any economic pressure m very many cases, the 
book-shelf were to be given an honoured place, so 
would the present situation be immeasurably reliev 
ed. In an Indian middle-class home, life follows rou¬ 
tine pattern; father busy with the 7nufishi, mother 
not so quietly busy with the astute khansamah. 
Into this atmosphere the life of the spirit seldom 
enters. Is it generally realised that there is hardly 
a scrap of child-literature to be found in the whole 
country from Peshawar to Tuticorin ? Of oral litera¬ 
ture there is much, ballads like Hir and Ranja, but 
little of it really fit for child consumption. 

But the power of the book is very marvellous; 
even as I wrote these lines it was brought home to 
me afresh. A note was handed tome from a former 
pupil. He wrote enthusiastically of a poetic gem he 
had just discovered under the signature of that gal¬ 
lant supporter of the romantic cause in the Paris 
of the thirties—Theophile Gautier. A few students 
are beginning to discover the fascination of French 
literature in the original, and the signs of the growth 
of a larger audience are more than promising. 

Again, in the college which I have the privilege to 
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serve, I am glad to say that the power of the book 
is maintaining its increased influence. 

One day a young third-year student came to me 
and said: 

“Sir, whatever may be said about this college 
outside, I can say that for me, coming recently from 
a very different kind of institution, it has opened a 
new world, a world of which I had not dreamed, or 
even vaguely imagined.” 

The reason for this was that it was the first time 
that anyone had been sufficiently interested to wean 
him from his old habits and make him see that a 
book did not necessarily mean a text-book, but a 
book whose possibly sober oruninvitingcover might 
serve but to conceal the most magical and unima¬ 
gined delights, food satisfying for the spirit and 
the intellect, and happiness beyond words. Such 
was the case of another student who, in a terribly 
depressing hospital ward, and who, having sufifered 
from a slight relapse after a tonsil operation, asked 
to be brought to him George Moore’s Abelard and 
Hclotse, He had already read it twice, but the 
description of the flight of the fugitives down 
the river Loire, told in that incredible, meandering, 
but lovely prose, was for him to remain one of the 
loveliest memories in the world, satisfying beyond 
measure to the frayed in spirit. Now we have a kind 
of research department run by the students them¬ 
selves which publishes from time to time reading 
lists. Besides the great Victorians, and such names 
as Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy there are our con- 
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temporaries too, Virginia Wolf, Aldous Huxltyand 
the rest. There has been a great boom in Chekhov 
and the J'^ussians. 

By such a means it is not dil'hcult to understand 
that a college can soon be made to stir to an in¬ 
tellectual life. It then becomes the teacher's duty 
to see that the atmosphere does not become supe¬ 
rior, pedantic, or high-brow, but on the contrary, 
sympathetic, living, radiant. I think we too can now 
point to a young Keats or two whose zeal is for 
“the continual drinking of knowledge'' and also “to 
the doing of good” by spreading the gospel of their 
discoveries. 

In the East spare time is one of the most formid¬ 
able problems of the educationalist. I think, recently, 
a prominent public figure, comparing the state of 
various European countries, said, that the acid test 
one could apply to any one nation was to sec what 
it did with its spare time, and in accordance with 
the answer so would be its right to call itself civi¬ 
lized, or otherwise. If some of us will only take a 
few of the world’s great books for our companions 
what an added richness there must bebothforusand 
for those about us.“The great advantage of the works 
of the masters,” said that amazingly gifted French¬ 
man, Anatole France, in a preface to his On Lije 
and Letters^ “is that they inspire wiseconversations, 
grave and familiar topics, images that float likegar- 
lands, unceasingly broken and unceasingly retied, 
long reveries, a vague and buoyant curiosity which 
attaches itself to everything without desiring to ex- 
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Inust anything, the memory of what is dear, the 
forgetfulness of mean cares, the emotional return 
upon oneself. W'hen we read them, these excellent 
hooks of life, we make them pass into ourselves.” 

Surely this is the young man’s and the young 
woman s heritage to-day. Those who would deny it 
to him or to her, or connive in its denial are guilty 
of a piece of criminal folly and negligence. Shall it 
be said to the world that India has no better sym¬ 
bol for its youth than a boy in the corner adorned 
with a dunce’s cap, a text book above his head in 
one hand, bazaar-notes in the other ? What a 
travesty and what a crime! 

Let, therefore, fathers and mothers, teachers and 
taught, unite to form a solid front against such an 
educational conspiracy, which, while depriving them 
of life, would substitute, death. Let nonebeableto 
point on seeing our handiwork, as master Diogenes 
pointed to where one sat without learning, saying, 
Beholdy where one stone sitteth on another." This 
is my warning this evening. By our false and con¬ 
fused educational aims to-day we have produced 
so many stones, when characters, personalities, are 
the crying, the vital, and the final need for all who 
would qualify most worthily for Indian citizenship, 
must be found worthy of the Indian inheritance. 
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COME three years ago or more on a Spring morn- 
^ ing, in a certain retired corner of thedining-rooni 
of a hotel in Lahore, the sun shining very soothingly, 
I found myself engaged in conversation with one 
whose name, must, to the audience 1 have the honour 
to address this evening, be well-nigh a household 
word: I speak, of course, of that well-known Frontier 
figure, Sir Abdul Qayoum. I found him on the eve 
of leaving for Europe, but very full of enthusiasm 
for the N. W. F. Province. Since then the destinies 
of this Province have advanced very considerably, 
and one day we shall perhaps wake up to find a new 
University centred in its midst. Naturally it will be 
the wish of its founders and promoters that it may 
early set out to avoid certain defects of the present 
University and Educational system. 

My purpose is an attempt to reveal a few of these 
defects, and to show how results have suffered owing 
to those same defects, and perhaps by a little gentle 
provocation, invite discussion as to how in future 
some of these defects may be expelled, or reme¬ 
died. 

I shall try to proceed roughly on the following 
lines : To give you a glimpse of the situation as it 
strikes one to-day, to show how, although the Time 
Machine has advanced us forward and largely bene¬ 
fited the masses, it has done so almost entirely 

University Extension Locturo iloliverod at the lainmia and 
Edwards Collogos, Peshawnr, March 1033. 
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at the expense of the individual, and for all that 
he stands. I shall try also to afford you glimpses of 
how the individual flourished and developed his ideas 
in some of the universities of the ancient world, and 
to suggest to you how much we still owe, and how 
much we can still learn, if we are prepared to look 
a little more closely at those models set up for us 
by such famous centres in the ancient world as 
Taxila, Nalanda and Athens, and later—of especial 
interest to Mohammedans—Cordova. The moral of 
my remarks will be—for a moral, I am well aware, is 
always anxiously looked for by both Indian student 
and teacher—that unless we prepare some more 
effective barriers against the overwhelming forces 
of standardisation we shall, and in India more par¬ 
ticularly, all be reduced, as the world, in Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s latest novel, found itself reduced—to a 
mass of Fordian anatomies. 

This lecture was almost planned and completed 
before I ran across a review of his book, and then I 
was grateful to find that this prophecy for the future, 
stated in his own inimitable way, implied the same 
dreadful fear that is the underlying burden of much 
of these remarks. In his novel he has transferred the 
idea of mass production from the factory to the 
laboratory where it fastens upon biology for its 
subject. I cannot do better than quote some lines 
from his reviewer which run as follows: 

“The result of this application of mass produc¬ 
tion to biology is to produce an entirely stable and 
sterile civilisation, a world in which people are happy 
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because they have no individuality to be unsatisfied, 
in which they get what they want and never want 
what they can’t get. And if ever, in spite of such effi¬ 
cient ‘conditioning’ the delusion of happiness mo¬ 
mentarily fades, there is ^soma, a drug which trans¬ 
ports whoever takes it into a holiday world of abso¬ 
lute conviction and which has no after effects. Mr. 
Huxley manages very skilfully, however, to discover 
in this world a group of characters who are at once 
automata within the prescribed limits and appreciab¬ 
ly human. And one of them, Bernard Marx, through 
some error in his ‘conditioning’ has an unhealthy 
and unsocial desire to be not somebody else but 
himself. And he in turn brings back from an expe¬ 
dition to the New Mexico Reservation a young man 
born and reared in a primitive and pre-Fordian man¬ 
ner. The story turns upon the reactions of this‘sav¬ 
age’ who was also faintly acquainted with the appal¬ 
ling plays of Shakespeare, to acivilisation sterilised 
not only against every germ of physical and mental 
disease but every experience of spiritual value.” 

Please note well the lines —‘‘a civilisation steri¬ 
lised not only against every germ of physical and 
mental disease but every experience of spiritual 
value.”* 

In Mr. Huxley’s book Brave New Worlds this is 
the condition of our affairs some thousands of years 
hence, where every human being is manufactured 
according to plan. Now, I venture to predicate, that 
we need not wait for the fulfillment of Mr. Huxley’s 

*H. I. AiiHon Fausset in the Manchfster Cuardian. 
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dismal prophecy, for if we look about us, but even 
casually to-day, we shall find plenty of signs of a 
literal fan accompli, not made, it is true, with the 
aid of the Central London Hatchery and Condition¬ 
ing Centre of Mr. Huxley’s novel, but with the aid 
of the Indian Central Text Book League Shall we 
review just for a moment some of the results of 
the labours of this highly energetic and notable 
society ? 

A few days back a young student,* on the eve of 
leaving for Europe, came to me for some suggestions 
how best to fill up his intervening time. As we con¬ 
versed I began soon to realise that this young en¬ 
thusiast nursed a rather intemperate attitude against 
our present educational activities. Recently he had 
imde quite an interesting discovery. It had been 
reported to him that there had appeared in Lahore 
rccentl/ a most remarkable brain in a student who 
had topped last year’s examination results by a con¬ 
siderable margin of success. “So on arriving in 
Lahore, Sir, I made it my special business to search 
out this fellow with so much grey matter to his 
credit. But, at last, when I found him and held him 
in conversation, judge of my surprise. Sir, to discover 
that he had not a single idea in his head. 

“ But what was really wrong with him ? " I mildly 
enquired. “ Well you see it was the set books had 
done it, Sir. He had read nothing but set books, and 

*He l>us this year topped the I.C.S. list^five years since the 
above w.is written. 
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outside of them he couldn’t well tell mutton from 
beef/' 

My young friend was about to leave India for a 
famous university, and 1 soon gathered that what 
he was looking forward to meet was the mutual 
exchange of ideas that students in universities abroad 
are provided with such excellent facilities for obtain¬ 
ing. He had already come to perceive that only by 
such a process could he possibly strengthen his own 
powers of inner consciousness, and dtvclopc that 
most cherished of human possessions—a sense of 
personality. Somewhere he had heard it said that 
Ideas rule the world." In India he had long since 
come to the devastating conclusion that it was only 
— Texts. 

Now bear with me I beg you. I know well you 
will be saying to yourselves that this is but a thread¬ 
bare theme I seem to be engaged upon; that you 
have all heard it before; that you are heartily tired 
^ of it; but that nothing can ever be done about it 
because the bread and butter aspect of the problem 
forces the whole lot of us into the conspiracy. 

But I wonder have we ever tried to calculate the 
effects that are to be observed on all sides. The 
position reminds me very much of the Russian play. 
Once in a large provincial town towards the close 
of the last century lived three sisters. The tone of 
the play, that envelopes everything like a dark op¬ 
pressive cloud, IS intellectual stagnation and rot. 
About the middle of the last act the brother of the 
sisters exclaims suddenly; 
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“ Our town has been ^oing on for two hundred 
years—there are a hundred thousand people living 
tn it; and there is not one who is not like the rest, 
not one saint tn the past^ or the present, not one 
man of learning, not one artist, not one man tn the 
least remarkable who could inspire envy or a pas¬ 
sionate desire to imitate. They only stt, drink, sleep, 
and then die .... Others are born, and they also 
eat and drink and sleep. 

'^They vary their lives by nasty f^ossip, vodka, 
cards, Itttgaiion; and the wives deceive their hus¬ 
bands, and the husbands tell lies, and pretend that 
they see and hear nothing; an overwhelmingly vul¬ 
gar influence weighs upon the children, and the 
divine spark is quenched in them and they become 
the same sort of pittjul, dead creatures, all exactly 
alike, as their fathers and mothers . . . 

That was the state of Russia about thirty or 
forty years ago: human beings turned out as from 
the Ford factory—all exactly alike, and the divine 
spark quenched in them. Mr. Huxley need not have 
projected himself a thousand years hence, and I do 
not think we need project ourselves further than 
the Indian Central Text Book League for we haYe 
all arrived at the same destination—complete ex¬ 
tinction and suppression of the individual in man. 
I do not know if you here in the North West Fron¬ 
tier Province can tell me different. Here, I am sure 
you must have unique problems, and I do not sup¬ 
pose for one moment that those of Islamia College 
can be the same as those of Edwardes College. It 
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may be perhaps that none of you feel particularly 
concerned with the individual since I believe that 
you are not occupied Hrst and foremost with what 
for want of better terms are usually referred to as 
Higher Studies. 1 am, therefore, conscious of a selfish 
attitude this evtning since for me this is the prob¬ 
lem that in India to-day seems so vital* and which 
affords such singular fascinations in the effort to find 
a way out. I think the fascination increased for me 
as I was passing over Attock Bridge this morning; 
for, permitting myself to nod a moment, it seemed 
that out of space there grew talk of Alexander, the 
Sikander of your adoption. And shortly it seemed 
the murmur increased and coming strongly down 
the wind suddenly seemed to resolve itself into the 
clash of armies in travail. Then I knew assuredly 
that somewhere among the hosts of the air the great 
battle of the Ilydaspes wis being fought out once 
again— there among the legions of the air by Attock 
Bridge. 

Yes, yours is truly an enviable lot, for do you not 
live upon soil, hallowed by names marvellous in 
history and in legend? Have you not too the pre¬ 
cious name of Taxila among your possessions ? And 
yet, what said that vagabond scholar and poet of 
Paris, Master Francois Villon—“where are the snows 
of yesteryear?” 

“ Nay. never ask tlii.-i week, fair lor«l. 

Where they are gone, nor yet thia year, 

Exc^t with this for an ovorword,— 

Hut whore are the snows of yestoryearV' 

♦Even more than the Wardhsi schenio, which aims, ns far as I 
tUMlctstancl it, to condition you effectively for manual effort rathei 
tlinn mental. 
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A few days ago one sat in my rooms speaking of 
rare and passionately vital things: and that poet’s 
name toowas uponhis lips. And now—to-day, I hear 
of an attempted suicide, and of even more tragic 
things. Again, only a little while since I hear of two 
students taking their lives, and their w’/ry is gone up 
to heaven. But I have not heard of anyone reading 
the signs or attempting to find a reason for cither 
their, or our, deadly jeopardy. About us, a convic¬ 
tion grows upon me, people are not merely stagna¬ 
ting, many I believe to be in actual torment and 
daily agony of mind, and with none about them to 
know or care. Why indeed should anyone care when 
our daily programme is filled with such charming 
distractions as race meetings, tennis weeks, Olympic 
trials, AlITndia Cricket, Greta Garbo, and a thou¬ 
sand and one such blandishments ? Above all, how 
can we educationalists hope to understand or care 
or take notice when each of our foremost institu¬ 
tions swells triumphantly with a thousand students 
or more, where an Oxford or Cambridge college 
would find room for but two hundred or so ? What 
do we find is the perpetual cry running through the 
book of the Lindsay Commission ? Restrict numbers. 
Speaking of the Gordon College, Rawalpindi, and 
the Murray College, Sialkot, they said : . we 

recommend that each college make a decisive effort 
to strengthen its staff, and so to limit the enrolment 
of students as to make possible greater personal 
influences on the students.” 

I remember very well a few years ago, my old 
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and esteemed friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, lately- 
as you know one of our foremost educationalists,, 
now more happily perhaps a politician, chuckling, 
with real delight because the press had proclaimed 
that Aligarh, that Indian Cordova, had over two. 
thousandstudents upon its sacred roils. Then I think 
the smoke went up in thicker and mightier volume, 
from the altars where were kept ever burning the 
Hames perpetuate to the memory of the great Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan. Then, i remember too, quite 
well, my friend the Vice-Chancellor, Nawab Sir, 
Mozamillullah Khan, who has just sogenerouslyand. 
liberally, in more than one sense, bestowed ten. 
thousand rupees upon the Benares Hindu University^ 
joining in the chorus of applause as numbers rose 
with the rapidity of a Nile inundation. 1 found 1. 
could not bring myself to be submerged in that Hood, 
or join in the splendours of the song that I knew 
would shortly rise above the waters, and that is 
why I have possibly been preserved to give you here 
this evening this poor cricket’s drone, venturing to. 
perpetrate as well the ridiculous heresy of crying 
for shrinkage and not expansion. 

“Educate the masses’' is the continual cry on all 
sides. What is meant, of course is—mass education>^ 
not quite the same thing. I have no knowledge how. 
much or in what degree this fashionable educational 
tendency prevails with you here in the N. W. F.,: 
Province. To some extent of course it must prevail. 
But you will tell me, this does not matter so much, 
as it is neither your business nor aim to cater for 
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what are known as higher educational needs. But 
at least with the Islamia College, institution so 
dear to the heart of that great administrator, Sir 
Koos Keppel, it is possibly not so much the case. 
Surely it cannot be said that the Panjab University, 
under whose kind auspices I have been permitted 
to come forth here among you to-day to say a few 
words — I trust with a becoming humility—that 
this institution is the last bulwark between Nor¬ 
thern India and the primitive rigours of mere tri¬ 
balism. I am sure you can tell me that educational 
achievement in this province is something more 
besides the mere passing of Pass Degree examina¬ 
tions; that life isfar removed from that illustration 
in the Russian play ; that something more is being 
done than merely toeat, drink, and then to die. You 
will tell me, I am sure, that ideas and enthusiastic 
schemes exist among you ; that life means some¬ 
thing more to all of you than the outlook usually 
circumscribing the mohallay or cantonment; at any 
rate I hope so! Perhaps you will curiously ask what 
is the life that circumscribes us in Lahore ? Do 
ideas flourish among the students there, or do they 
merely subscribe to the Fordian plan, the uniform 
Fordian anatomies and beings of Mr. Huxley’s bit- 
ing extravaganza ? 

Perhaps I may be able to satisfy you to some 
extent. I can, I believe, safely say that the sense of 
ideas and. therefore, of a conscious ego is restricted 
for the most part in the institution that I serve to 
our (a) and (6) section students, and to the post- 
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graduates. The rest, I fear to seem to exaggerate, 
as material for higher educational purposes, are 
little better than so much litter, to whom a Uni¬ 
versity degree, if given, is an entire misnomer. This 
class approximates to what are known in the Govern¬ 
ment College, Lahore, as (c) section students. As 
may be readily imagined, they constitute a grave 
problem They make the most trying demand upon 
the teacher, and the most ready to demonstrate if 
they are a little bored, and have literally no in¬ 
terest whatsoever beyond being crammed—dullness 
they don’t mind for they are bereft of curiosity— 
for the examination. The ic) type of student is ad¬ 
mitted of course for various reasons, some include 
athletic prowess and games, others include meri¬ 
torious services to Government, rendered at times 
by ancestors infinitely nebulous or remote. Others 
again have relations who at some time have been 
educated at the college, and therefore naturally in¬ 
vite some sort of sentimental attention. It is ex¬ 
tremely hard, therefore, to dismiss the (c) type of 
student without a hearing. The moment he seems 
in danger of rejection pressure of the most heart¬ 
rending kind, inclusive of the communal, is immedi¬ 
ately rushed up. Stout would be the heart to with¬ 
stand the combined weight of such an attack. The 
end of the affair of course is usually a (c) class 
triumph. In other colleges, well known to me, 
matters are perhaps rather worse. In them he 
manages almost to swamp everything. 

Under such conditions prevailing as these can it 
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be .wondered that the Honours and Post-Graduate 
students become involved in a sort of common ruin, 
for numerically these offer a very small proportion 
of the total strengl h. The (c) class of student, there¬ 
fore, represents the college, and is the college, and 
succeeds, with happy indifference, in choking most 
of the Intellectual life out of the college, leaving it 
nothing more than an exam-factory, complete with 
bazaar-note methods and bazaar note mind. 

Obviously with you here, the pass student must 
be in better case, for you have no Hons, students 
at present I think, and few M.As. But how is it pos¬ 
sible, L ask you, for ideas, or anything indeed that 
affects a human being vitally, to flourish under such 
conditions ? In effect our educational pandits have 
cried and continue to.cry, let us disseminate a third 
or fourth class system of education throughout the 
broad mass of our community and thus we shall be 
conferring the greatest benefit imaginable. By such 
broadcast pronouncement these gentlemen have 
conferred fame upon themselves, and in many in¬ 
stances established themselves as the heroes of their 
respective communities. Who among us should allow 
fame to be thrust upon us at..the price of such a 
fatal fallacy ? . 

We see to-day the resulting evil all about us, of 
^people who ought to know better, revealing minds 
often destitute of the slightest intellectual concept, 
of responsible people retailing educational.clap-trap, 
of teachers frequently totally divorced from reali¬ 
ties, and- with the horizon circumscribed .by their 
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daily ^'rind of lectures, for which neither they nor 
their victims have enthusiasm, zest, or really inler- 
est of any kind left. Can thought, can ideas, can a 
proper scale of human values, can an artist, can a 
poet, can a saint, can a philosopher, can abo\''e all 
a statesman be produced under such a system ? I at 
Any rate do not think it is possible. Then you will 
ask, under what systems can the leaders of a coun¬ 
try, of a nation, a province, be produced ? The 
answer in part is not so very far to seek, even from 
where we are now gathered together. 

In Ancient India there was once a ^reat home of 
learning which before it fell finally to oblivion saw 
the rise and fall of no less than five empires in suc¬ 
cession. I refer of course to Taxila. Here in this 
place hallowed in the name of scholarship students 
from every part of Aryavartha foregathered study¬ 
ing Buddhist and Hindu philosophy and the occult 
sciences. It has been supposed that her greatest 
lamp was the famous rishi Atreya who had devoted 
his whole life to the service of surgery and medi¬ 
cine, Taxila was thus the home, so early on in the 
span of centuries, of research, but research not such 
as was shut up or confined to the privileged few with¬ 
in the academic boundaries of the university, but 
that was sent forth into the outer world carried 
there by zealous students whose true aim was the 

4 

spread of knowledge for its own sakeandnot merely 
to be used as passport for some bureaucratic service 
or other, nor for the purpose of breeding a race 
of intellectual snobs. But remember this, Taxila 
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was undoubtedly essentially and specifically reser¬ 
ved for secondary and higher education. 

What an historic soil, what a soil for inspiration 
is this about you here! What an inspiration it ought 
to be even to speculate that the great Alexander 
himself possibly looked upon those very same ob- 
jccls many of which you and I look upon to-day! 
Is it not indeed an inspiration to think that the 
Greeks carried the message of their culture to the 
Jhelum and Beas, that the very name Jullunder is 
but Alexander in thin disguise; some at any rate would 
have it so; that the Unani treatment of the hakims 
is based on nothing else than the old Ionian system. 
By very great good luck in Lahore, most preciously 
preserved, believe me, in my rooms, I manage to 
keep a few choice specimens of stucco sculpture of 
the 2nd Gandhara School. Whenever I look at those 
fine expressive faces I understand them for an ins¬ 
piration and an urge; as I look at them of an even¬ 
ing after a tiring day’s labour, at sometimes very 
petty things, they serve to remind me of the old 
perfection of purpose, wider, more liberal, infinitely 
more rational than ours. Then I think too of the 
enthusiasm, the amazing cunniitg, dynamic, artistic, 
tingling to the very fingertips, of those masters 
working in stone and stucco, who have left an impress 
not for the moment only, not for the day or year, 
but for eternity. • 

Must youth then be denied, and must an area the 
size of modern France or Italy together produce 
nowadays in the cause of art only Messrs. Chughtai, 
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and Rup Krishna, the former with a rather electric 
muse? Does the younger generation merely sleep 
in the intervals of devouring bazaar notes ? Arc 
the ministers of various (lovernment Departments 
wholly emasculated and deprived of initiative? Be¬ 
lieve me, if I thouglit so, I would not be troubling 
you with these remarks. It is because I am persuaded 
that youth is not dead, nor even sleeping, that per¬ 
suades me in my heresies from day to day. I still 
believe there are those who can think of a thousand 
things lovelv and durable. Only always there is the 
haunting infinite pity that we have never taught 
them to ‘ taste them slowly, one after another, like 
tasting a sweet food’, no, nor ‘to busy their hearts 
with quietude.’ 

But there arc some of your young men still vitally 
alive. Only the other day one came to me with 
youth’s gloriousincontinencc, and to whose memory, 
even when faraway, I shall always lift my hat since 
he told me a little thing which 1 will now tell you. 
The god of the machine has not yet demanded toll 
of him, and he is still splendid and unscathed. It is 
the story of a young man from Quetta, but endowed 
with a twentieth century mind, insisting upon its 
full heritage of freedom and escape from shibbo¬ 
leths and out-worn traditions. Unfortunately the 
young man was endowed too with the missionary 
zeal and had decided that a little dose of adult edu¬ 
cation directly administered to his grandfather, a 
Mohammedan gentleman of the old school, would 
really do no harm. 
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It had been advertised at one of the local cinemas 
that the funeral obsequies in Jerusalem of that dis¬ 
tinguished and alert politician, the late Mohammed 
Ali, would be shown. Now grandfather had never 
been to a cinema before, while grandson of course 
was something of a fan. This last disturbing fact 
had caused the household considerable unrest and 
agitation. Grandfather was naturally loudest in his 
protests at the waywardness, if not the wickedness 
of youth. But these little trifles were all forgotten 
on receipt of this astounding news. As long as the 
proper amenities were decently observed a visit to 
so doubtful a place of entertainment could not be 
altogether held amiss. Youth was, therefore, duly 
commissioned to take age to the picture-house. Boldr 
ly and without tremor my young friend marched 
hisbe-turbaned henna-stainedgrandsire to the near¬ 
est cinema, duly bought the tickets and propelled 
him remorselessly to his doom. Within ten minutes 
grandfather was more than satisfied, for he was 
amazed to discover that instead of witnessing the 
last sad obsequies of a very gallant gentleman he 
had instead made the very alarming and totally dis¬ 
turbing acquaintance of someojje with exceedingly 
strange voice, whose gestures were entirely mysti¬ 
fying) who possessed an even more mystifying 
name that halting English at last translated into 
the words—Maurice Chevalier. 

The proper significance of my young friend’s 
twentieth century spirit will ever remain to remind 
me that young India, at any rate in her large cities, 
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R thinking in terms and values that are calculated 
ever to increase the gap that is fast growing between 
young and old. I do not think we have so far nearl}' 
estimated the potentials of the Time Spirit about 
us. Ail too suddenly we too may wake up to find 
ourselves in the same absurd position as grand¬ 
father, but with this difference, there may be per¬ 
petrated not nearly so well intentioned a joke for 
our undoing; and what we may be led out to see I 
fancy perhaps may be made of sterner stuff than 
Love Patade..-'^^ 

Now in this little illustration* I would wish your 
attention to be particularly drawn to the note of 
freshness and agility of a young man’s mind, factors 
that under proper conditions and environment can 
be made to become of enormous value and force in 
our school system. Constantly my attention is di¬ 
rected, and stays amazed, at the vigour and intelli¬ 
gence, the ever insistent curiosity among the brighter 
students, that our absurd working conditions render 
us all too powerless to satisfy. One morning I will 
go to college to meet an eager enquiry as to how 
many of the Minor Elizabethans it were necessary 
to read in order to got some working idea of ten¬ 
dencies and characteristics. Yet another morning it 
will be a request for a special lecture on those ve¬ 
xatious terms—Classical and Homantic;—another 
morning 1 will be stopped in the corridor between 

*The subject of it topped the list of candidates frotii thd I.C.S. 
examination of Ji»38, a tiieti—and if you ask him—rather 
mented product. 
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lectures to fix a date when 1 can give a young 
enthusiast a heart to heart talk on the constituents 
of pure poetry; while only yesterday three students 
descended upon me begging me to indicate a short 
course of comparative reading in the modern novel; 
again, could France be held to be the great contri¬ 
butor of fiction in the nineteenth century; what was 
the place she held to-day? Am I right in believing 
that these are signs that the prevailing text-book 
crams and potted histories of literature will now 
scarcely suffice the demands of some at least among 
your young men: that there is a keen thirst for 
knowledge far beyond the mere examination goal? I 
think there are ample grounds to conclude that the 
youth of this country —I speak of the Punjab parti¬ 
cularly, and I regret I cannot at present speak of 
South India at all —is intensely alive and eager, but 
is literally starved of all proper mental food either 
adequate or remotely deserving of its attention. In¬ 
stead the dry bones of knowledge have been Hung 
from which all particles of flesh have been removed. 
As for providing any real sustenance, a fossil will 
yield just as good value any day. ) 

■ What then you would ask ought to be the requi¬ 
site surroundings and conditions where talents may 
be’ conserved and the young idea encouraged to 
sprout ? If I shall not weary you, please accompany 
me-to a brief glimpse of just two great periods in 
the world's history of intellectual development, and 
where ideal conditions existed for the promotion 
of the literature of thought. Quite naturally we can- 
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not ever agijin hope to get within a measurable 
distance of those conditions. But at least they will 
serve to show how far we in this twentieth century 
have removed ourselves from life’s more telling 
values and that our only hope lies in, at any rate^ 
a partial return upon the paths they followed and 
which led them to such a glorious destiny. I would 
like you just to take a pe&I^ with me at Pariclean 
Athens and Islamic Spain. 

In a charming suburb of ancient Athens there 
once gathered together a group of young and ardent 
souls, the very Hower of their country, and who in 
the course of time founded what we know to-day 
as the Platonic Academy. In this small community 
there were two great pr otagon ists. Socrates and 
Plato, and it is to this very Platonic Academy that 
we owe the establishment, once and for all time, of 
the profound'principle of individualism. They rea¬ 
lised, and through the mouth of Socrates it was 
abundantly made clear, that not to know oneself 
socially is to fail. ‘ The greatest gijt to society ts the 
giji of great personality^ lor in realising hiviseli the 
individual brings the greatest progress to the social 
order.' Kemember now how my young friend 1 men¬ 
tioned to you in the beginning, had gone in search 
of the successful examination-walla expecting to 
find traces of a person ility. He had come back firmly 
convinced that the person he had gone to see ‘ had 
not an idea in his head.’ 

Listen a moment to what Professor Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling of an American university, using my 
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period as illustration has to say on this very sanie 
subject. 

" An examination of History," he writes, "shows 
with remarkable unanimity of cases that the advan¬ 
ces of society are almost wholly through the perso¬ 
nalities of great leaders. These are the creators of 
the social mind who lift the general level of social 
thought. Significantly enough the world's great 
leaders have been thus endowed with a marked self- 
consciousness. When we note the cases of men who 
have profoundly aiTected not only their own age but 
the ages that have come after them, we discover a 
curious similarity in one respect. Self-discovery has 
come to each with the power of a great conviction 
(idea). Each has been i mbued with the new sense 
of the worth and meaning not only of his own per¬ 
sonality, but of all personalities. All other things 
for which most men strive and in which they rest 
have seemingly become as naught to them under a 
supreme consciousness of the value, of the worth 
of the individual. The philosophic career of Socrates 
is said to have had its beginning in a sort of trance, 
wherein he stood for hours rooted to one spot and 
from which he emerged with a profound conviction 
of the validity of the moral self-consciousness as 
the arbiter of all human action .... He discovered 
within himself that voice ‘ which speaketh low in 
every heart.’ It is not too much to say that he laid 
the foundation of the S toic doctrine of selfhood, 
characterised—if it be characterised in a single word 
by the term self-control, the mastery of one’s own 
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spirit. Stoicism was fairly built upon the principle 
by which Socrates live<l: the principle that one can 
live in the high mood of the spirit unmoved and un- 
tlisturbed by lesser circumstances. Thus he armed 
the later Stoics with a power which was no less than 
religious. 

“With Idato the moral self-consciousness of Soc¬ 
rates took a wider range. No less certain than the 
Socratic conviction, in Idato it became a universal 
concept .... While there was less of cgocentricit y 
in Plato’s universe, there was a Universal Mind of 
which man was the noblest shadow and copy. Thus 
man found himself in a friendly and co-operative 
universe. The spur of this magnificent dream well 
nigh dictated the thinking of more than a dozen cen¬ 
turies. Through Plotinus and Neo-Platonism it be¬ 
came the guiding concept of the early Christian 
theology, and in the C hristian dream of universal 
truth, and through it of a universal church, we 
easily trace the influence of Platonic and Socratic 
concepts.’’ 

I think from those well-put sentences of I’ro- 
fessor I'lewelling you are at once able to see^ how 
the doctrine of ideas springs from the minds of two 
very remarkable men living in the (loldcn Age of 
(ireece, under conditions of a unii|ue kind, one of 
which was definitely highly intelligent State patro¬ 
nage and encouragement. The philosophy of Plato 
really resolves itself into the capacity for perce|)- 
tives in their very highest inward sense—in fact of 
enchanted seeing. The objects thus seen once rea- 
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Used with their truest significance he named Ideas. 
He teaches further, however, that such thoughts, 
such ideas cannot be grasped, cannot be known un¬ 
less we are in possession of that most essential 
organ of knowledge—soul. It is the possession of 
this which helps us to intellectual sight. ‘ Plato 
teaches, therefore, that ideas, thoughts, could not be 
born anywhere else than in our souls.’ 

By some such comprehension then as this I trust 
I have made clear to you something of the powers 
exerted in times long since past in the world of ideas. 

Again you must pardon me if I bring forward that 
novel of Mr. Aldous Huxley. Another critic hasdes- 
cribcd it as ‘ a satire on a world governed rigidly by 
science, a w<?rld in which culture like many other 
things is dead.’ 

Perhaps it has not escaped your memories that 
only a day or so ago in a Conference at Lahore in 
which were gathered together several distinguished 
Vice-Chancellors, Sir Radhakrishnan was courage¬ 
ous enough to say this : ‘ to turn out rebels against 
a corrupt social and religious ordes should be one of 
the aims of education tn our country.' That for me 
at any rate is one of the most courageous state¬ 
ments in recent educational history. While such cor¬ 
ruption remains in evidence, while everywhere we 
are overwhelmed with a setting up of false and 
negative standards so will culture or anything ap¬ 
proaching it remain dead. No Indian political leader 
to-day helps us forward with any practical solution 
to our problems whatever.* 

*The Wardha panacea wa.** not yet whispered, and Burma and 
Bengal have just rejected it as entirely impractical. 
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Perhaps it may be said that I am bound to be 
unduly biased in my beliefs, but when I look forth 
upon the disturbed world about us now 1 find it in 
me to be truly thankful lhat 1 am a son of Oxford. 
‘ I hear,’ once said Professor George Santayana, in 
Sohloquies tn England ‘ that Oxford is reading Plo¬ 
tinus, a blessed change from Hegel. Those who have 
profited by a long life will not be satisfied with the 
philosophy that is fundamentally worldly, that can¬ 
not lift up its heart except pragmatically.’ He went 
on to say that it is the things spiritual that can only 
count, they only can lead us into the eternal world 
and the eternal things. And here beside you, at your 
very door, was it not of old that Taxila looked out 
across these very plains through the brooding eyes 
of the Lord Buddha to where mountains lean down 
to embrace her in her contemplation of the eternal 
world, the eternal things, the eternal values? 

But it is now time to turn briefiy, and finally, to 
my second illustration of a time and social condi¬ 
tion wherein the world of ideas might prosper and 
llourish. 

It has been generally understood that the famous 
Arabian philosophers did not lay special claims to 
great powers of originality, but that they speedily 
became recognised as great interpreters of Aristotle 
no man can gainsay. It is chiefly because of their 
efforts that a deification of Aristotle begins in 
Europe. Under the Abbasides external and foreign 
influences, began to get a grip and to profoundly 
agitate the life and minds of Islamic peoples. Under 
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energetic court patronage these influences were en¬ 
couraged to become more firmly rooted, and the 
colleges of Baghdad and Nishapur attracted scho¬ 
lars and students from every quarter of the globe. 
Under Mansur, the second of the Abbasides, (ireek 
science is taken up. But it was left to the glory of 
the son of the immortal Haroun-al-Rashid that the 
narrow boundaries of knowledge were swept away 
and a more liberal culture installed. Just as Charle¬ 
magne became the supreme early benefactor of the 
Latin School of Thought, so became Al-Mamun of 
the Arabian. Under his keen and intelligent patro¬ 
nage narrow sectarian dogma was superseded by 
active and free emiuiry into all other domains of 
knowledge. Shortly, the person of the great Avicenna 
rose up, most eloquent and formidable champion 
with his doctrine of the nature and function of 
ideas. This was a system based upon Aristotle 
modified, however by, fundamental views of Neo- 
Platonist origin. It tended also to compromise 
with theology. Then—as must usually happen in 
the history of such movements—a counter cham¬ 
pion arose in the person of Ghazali. It was he who 
saw in the secular study of philosophy—as at an¬ 
other time Rome saw in the free thought of Pro¬ 
vence—an insidious danger to the very vitals of 
received religion. The parallel may be pursued even 
further. Ghazali managed things so well that the 
philosophic life died out just as later it died out of 
Toulouse because of the fanatical Fulk of Marseilles, 
aiid Was never re-illumined in Baghdad again, 
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: The later history of Muslim thought centres at 
Cordova. Intellectual ideas had never Hounshed so 
co nspicuous ly as at the courts of the sultans Abdul 
Kahman and Hakim. It was here that great patron 
of learning, Hasdai Ibn Chiprut. was never tired of 
assisting and encouraging, and giving costly com¬ 
missions to needy scholars. Learning and shrewd 
comment might be heard in all men’s mouths, and 
the very mosques of the city were crowded with 
those who came to hear lectures delivered in science, 
literature, law, as well as religion. It is not an ex¬ 
aggeration to say that, asSismondi hrst elocjuently 
pointed out— The colleges and universities, found¬ 
ed by Abdalrahman and his successors, were fre¬ 
quented by all the learned of Europe.' It is certain 
that during as much as five centuries the two 
nations of Moors and Spaniards were intimately 
blended. 

The Averroist system of i)hilosophy claimed as 
the highest bliss of the soul, a union in this life with 
the actual intellect. In course of time .Averroes 
became the greatest interpreter of .\ristotlc. Per¬ 
haps the greatest factor to throw Averroes in start¬ 
ling relief against the background of his age was his 
‘resolute prosecution of the standpoint of science 
(reason) in matters of this world, and in his recog¬ 
nition that religion is not a branch of knowledge to 
be reduced to proposition and system of dogmas, 
but a personal and inward power, an individual truth 
^^hich stands distinct from, but not contradictory 
to, the universalities of scientific law.* That one of 
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ihegreatest theologians of the Middle Ages, Thomas 
Aquinas was influenced by Avicenna is certain. One 
of the basic theses in Thoniist philosophy is—‘that 
it is the principle of thought that determines the 
specific nature of man/ 

And now I trust I have been able to show you, 
for however brief a moment, a glimpse how those 
early pioneers in free thought, in pure thought, con¬ 
ferred a lasting benefit upon this modern world of 
and whose ours labours and lustre even the present 
day contributions of the German pragmatics, I for 
one. believe is powerless to diminish. It has been 
revealed to you ever so little, how owing to unique 
conditions (and I would stress particularly owing 
to the stimulus, encouragement and protection 
afTorded by the ruling classes', the Greek, Arabian, 
and Christian streams Howed through excellently 
constructed channels with an ultimate mingling of 
their waters to form a living current that quickens 
to this day, remaining as an immortal record in the 
historical progress of human social relations. 

You remember, perhaps how at the commence¬ 
ment of this lecture I mentioned that Sir Abdul 
Oayoum had, as one of his cherished visions, a uni¬ 
versity for this province. I rather gathered the nuc¬ 
leus was Isl^imia College, with its famed position 
as intellectual guardian of the Khyber. Would it 
seem too intemperate or impertinent if I dwell upon 
this idea in my now concluding remarks? 

To me it seems impossible that those who will 
one day have to come to grips with this problem 
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can find it expedient to adopt a purely denomina¬ 
tional institution. The problems of Christianity in 
India, just now a little acute, are no less the pro¬ 
blems of other religions. Progress can only be main¬ 
tained with continual readjustment in some at least 
of our fundamental attitudes. To me there has never 
seemed any differences to really matter between 
Christian, Mohammedan, or Hindu teacher. Pro¬ 
vided each does his job according to his lights and 
best of his ability, I fail, and have always failed, to 
see any real vital distinction at all. In this I have gain¬ 
ed courage and comfort by discovering that that ex¬ 
tremely enlightened and progressive Christian, the 
Master of Balliol, has made it conspicuously plain 
in a paper delivered only last month to the East 
India Association and with no less a chairman than 
Lord Irwin. It is reason for gratification to notice 
also that this distinguished chairman did not allow 
the opportunity to slip by without making his own 
contribution to the evening. In elTect what he said 
was that he would not hear of the Christian colleges 
being given up, and it would be a disaster to India 
if the missionary societies came to a decision to 
close them down ; that it was impossible to exagge¬ 
rate the contribution which Christianity had made 
to India: there was a contribution of social service, 
and there was the great contribution which Chris¬ 
tianity had made in emphasising the essential con¬ 
nection between faith and conduct. India, for better 
or for worse, was being set by the politician on the 
pathway that led to something like Western Deinoc- 
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racy, and Democracy, in the ultimate rested final¬ 
ly upon the value of personality which was fundur 
mentally Christian in origin. 

We have there the most convincing echo of the 

strength that still lies behind those old IMatonicand 

« 

Averroistic systems, for as we have just seen, 
fundamentally they too, rest upon the conception 
of personality. 

Is it then too much to liope that in the vision of 
a new university here at the gate of the Khyber 
such a precious and vital inheritance may be kept 
m view, especially as there is no one university in 
India to my knowledge to-day that has kept, or is 
keeping it in view ? The Master of Balliol again put 
it cogently when he remarked that he had noticed 
the excessive pre-occupation of Indian students with 
examination results, and this particularly because 
the fundamental evils of the prevailing situation 
was the extent to which the university education 
was dominated by the pressure of examination for 
(lOvernment Service. 

Ouite so ! Therefore the university, that here 
you may ultimately come to plan, will earn a like 
tribute unless there are some among you who will 
strive their utmost to insist upon establishing a new 
set of values, not necessarily to oust the old comp¬ 
letely but running, possibly parallel. The intelligent 
student, whose ego is so precious to the building of 
India’s future, can find no place at all in a social 
system whose attention-^remember Sir Radhakri- 
shnan’s words—is almost solely directed towards 
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commercial, litij^inous, and hu rcaucra. tic \ aliK India 
is poor it is true, Uut she is also rich; what is 
truest is the amazingly unecjual distribution of wealth. 
Durin^^ something like the last sixty years time has 
brouf'ht uninterrupted prosperity to the barrister 
and tlie bureaucrat, the money-lender, the mill- 
owner, the trader. The last thinj^ any one of these 
classes is likely to be interested in, for some time to 
come, will be things cultural. Look for a second at 
the astounding di yrepancy in values that the world 
to-day tolerates with cgi ^nimit y, with n onchalanc e : 
three to four thousand rupees a month may be 
earned l)y a (jovernmcnt official—in the only ser¬ 
vice where he counts—by a mill-manager, or a canal 
engineer. iSeside this a teacher in any junior grade 
will be lucky if he even gets as much as three hund¬ 
red. No, they must suffer because the fruit of their 
acts is not visual but merely speculative. 

How people spend their leisure is the only acid 
test for culture. How it may be asked do these pri¬ 
vileged classes spend their money ? It will be a mi¬ 
racle if one ever buys a picture, except as an article 
of furniture. What luxuries one may see about his 
house will be of the usual banal kind beloverl of all 
b ourgeoisie —in England we cannot escape it, when 
one thinks of the nightmares one can find even in 
the front windows of Tottenham Court Road fur¬ 
niture stores. This favoured class are well nigh tri- 
centric about the club, the bridge-table, and the 
automobile. 

The successful Indian has imitated— in many cases 
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with conspicuous success even to his cu^iM —the 
example set by his European neighbour. Bridge is 
his prevailing relaxation. So insidious it is in its de¬ 
mands and attractions that it has invaded on a whole¬ 
sale scale the student boarding-house. In their turn 
the student class dress im inacuiate ly, their J-Iridge 
IS first-rate; their knowledge and taste all too fre- 
quently-nil. Ivesult, Mr. Huxley’s Brave New World 
is no fantastic dream l)ut a well established reality. 
Not far removed, too, from that Russia of the last 
century and those who could only fill their lives with 
‘Nasty gossip, vodka, cards, and litigation.’ 

In face of all this one may well ask do students 
ever think ? I had the answer one day supplied to me 
at the end of a lecture. Here it is: 

“Sir, I had heard almost everybody saying that 
the university system of education is unsatisfactory, 
and it serves us no more useful purpose than to fit 
us for an office job. I did not realise how grossly 
unjust this system could be to the true ideals of 
literary study till I became a victim of it myself. 
All his, or her, ideals of a literary ambition have to 
be sacrificed at the altar of a university curriculum, 
VVe roll on towards a degree or a competitive exami¬ 
nation like a stage coach with a fixed destination. 
We must travel on and reach our goal in time. The 
passenger of our mind with a wander-thirst for the 
vast and fertile field of literature must not stop and 
stare at a beautiful valley, oran exquisitegarden full 
of the beauties that subtle imaginations can create. 
Is it not Arnold Bennett who says : ‘you hold litera- 
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turc in honour and your last wish would be to debase 
it to a paltry end.’ But how many of us do it. sir, 
every day ? Vet I believe ^'enius is not totally ex¬ 
tinct from the universe and that there are still some 
who read literature for the sake of all that literature 
can bestow and whose aim lies far beyond the hori¬ 
zon of examinations.” 

"Far beyond the horizon of examinations " Brave 
words do you not think for only a III Year Honours 
student ? Not only brave words but words sulhcicntly 
revealing that, to the student world at any rate, the 
true significance of the existing state of aHairs is 
not entirely unrealised. Neither genius nor talent, 
the last in plenty, I am sure is extinct among the 
youth of India. Unfortunately the only talent that 
has so far been found worthy of especial notice and 
treatment along with fulsome encouragement is 
that in the Military College, Dehra Dun : efficiently 
staffed, efficiently run, but whose sole reward is the 
ultimate absorption of that talent into a tank, ma¬ 
chine-gun, or infantry unit. Such is the new stand¬ 
ard of values Europe has taught the East. There is 
only one famous individual that I know of who has 
set his face resolutely against this and all the other 
ills I have mentioned, in the course of this lecture 
and that is the laureate of Bengal, Dr. Babindranath 
Tagore. Because it is so geimiaae to the whole bur¬ 
den of these remarks 1 must be pardoned for ejuot- 
ing him at length ; I can assure you he is worth it. 
Speaking of the present day world tendencies he 
writes as follows: 
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“ The wriLiul ing tentacles of a cold-blooded utili¬ 
tarianism. uTtlTwhich the West has grasped all the 
easily yielding s ucculent portions of the East, are 
causing pain and indignation throughout the East¬ 
ern countries. The dominant collective idea in the 
western countries is not creative. It is wholly want¬ 
ing in spiritual power to blend and harmonise; it 
lacks the sense of great personality of man. The 
world to-day is offered to the West. She will des¬ 
troy it if she does not use it for a great creation of 
man. The materials for such creation are in the 
hands of science ; but the creative genius is in Man’s 
spiritual ideal. In former times the intellectual and 
spiritual powers of this earth upheld their dignity 
of independence and were not giddily rocked on the 
tides of the money-market. This fatal inliuence of 
money has got into our brain and into our heart. 
In modern civilisation, for which an enormous num¬ 
ber of men arc used as materials, and human rela¬ 
tionships have in large measure become utilitarian, 
man is imperfectly revealed. Our modern education 
is producing a habit of mind which is ever weaken¬ 
ing in us spiritual apprehension of truth—the truth 
of a person as the ultimate reality of existence. For 
man's revelation does not lie in the fact that he is 
a power, but that he isa spirit. The terribly efficient 
method of repressing personality in the individual 
and the races who have failed to resist it, has, in the 
present scientific age, spread all over the world; and 
in consequence there have appeared signs of a uni¬ 
versal disruption which seems not.far off. It is po- 
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litical and commercial egoism which is the evil har » 
binder of war," 

Thus our poet, in terms, indeed, prophetic if we 
think but a moment on to-day’s conflagration in 
the Far Bast.* Another dread factor iKTTc^gnises 
in our midst and which he calls ‘professionalism’. 
“The professional man carries a rij’id crust around 
him which has very little variation and hardly any 
elasticity. This professionalism is the rej^ion where 
men specialise their knowledge and organise their 
power, mercilessly elbowing each other in their strug¬ 
gle to come to the front.” I have recently heard 
this type rather appositely referred to as careerist. 

Lastly, our poet has a word to say directly relat¬ 
ing to the problem I have just referred to, a problem 
perhaps being before you shortly—the idea of an 
Bastern universitv. 

First of all I gather he would have it, as far as 
possible, a synthesis of cultures—the Aryan, Semi¬ 
tic, Mongolian, as well as Western. He is particu¬ 
larly s cathin g on the subject of the Western educa¬ 
tion that India has so far been permitted to know. 
Me says in terms beyond an equivocation ‘ the 
western education which we have chanced to know 
is impersonal. Its complexion is also white, but it is 
the whiteness of the white-washed class-room walls. 
It dwells in the cold storage compartment of lessons 
and the ice-packed minds of the schoolmasters , . . 
Our universities have lately burdened their sylkibus 
with a greater number of subjects than before. But 

•TJhb lectiiro wrh deliverod in 
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it is only like adding to the bags of wheat a bullock 
carries to market; it does not make the bullock any 
belter off.’ 

Again he continues perhaps even more t renchant- 
Iv: 

‘Mind, when long deprived of its natural food of 
truth and freedom of growth, develops an unnatural 
craving for success; and our students have fallen 
victims to their mania for success in examinations. , 

. , We pass examination, and shrivel up into clerks, 
lawyers and police inspectors, and we die young . . 
It is convenient for us to overlook the fact that 
among the Europeans the living spirit of the univer¬ 
sity is widely spread in their society, their Parlia¬ 
ment, their literature, and the numerous activities 
of their corporate life. Some at least of the draw¬ 
backs of their academic education are redeemed by 
the living energy of the intellectual personality per¬ 
vading their social organism. But to our misfortune, 
we have in India all the furniture of the European 
university except the teacher, A most important 
truth, which we are apt to forget, is that a teacher 
can never truly teach unless he is still learning him¬ 
self. The teacher who has come to the end of his 
subject, who has no living traffic with his know¬ 
ledge, but merely repeats his lessons to the students, 
can only load their minds; he cannot quicken them. 
Truth must not only inform but inspire. The 
greater part of our learning in the school has been 
wasted because, for most of our teachers their sub¬ 
jects are like dead specimens of once living things, 
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with which they liave learnt acquaintance but no 
communication of life or love.’ 

And lastly we have this: ‘ . through this great 

dehciency of our modern education, we are con¬ 
demned to carry to the end a dead load of dumb 
wisdom. Like miserable outcasts ue are deprived 
of our place in the festival of culture, and wait at 
the outer court, where the colours are not for us, 
nor the forms of delight, nor the songs. Ours is the 
education of the prison house, with hard labour apu 
a drab dress cut to the limits of minimum deccncv 
and necessity. During the Mughal period music and 
art in India found a great impetus from the rulers, 
because their whole life was lived in this land; it 
is the wholeness of life from which originates Art. 
But our English teachers are birds of passage; they 
cack le to us but do not sing,—their true heart is not 
in the land of their exile.’ 

There is no need to (juote you more. As you see 
Dr, Tagore has spared none of us. In recognising 
the truly Fordian nature of our University system 
he has made a gallant attempt to evolve one of his 
own. There is no need to tell you of Shantiniketan, 
I take it there can be none in India who has not 
heard of it or knows something for what it stands. 
In your discussions of a future university such an 
institution as Shantiniketan must obviously appear 
as not sufTiciently a compromise with conditions, 
that try as we may, cannot be altered in a year or 
so. By its very nature it is a clean break-away from 
every orthodox educational institution in India. Sta* 
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hstically I have no knowledge of what propor¬ 
tion of students, if any, are absorbed into the work¬ 
aday life of our competitive existence. To turn one’s 
back on the world and its ills needs some courage. 
It needs far more to turn again in order that some 
dav one shall come back bringing a message to 
those left behind in the worlds press for some re¬ 
freshment in their bitter need. 

And now to sum up in a word or so the main 
points of this lecture. 1 trust that I have been able 
to make it clear beyond a peradventure that educa¬ 
tionally we have arrived at a complete dead end; 
that our present educational system is incapable of 
producing a personality or a living idea but succeeds 
in producing only myriads of mpuntebank mario- 
nettes; ■ where, when the material is still living, 
we merely lacerate, torture, and torment it even 
further till it is ripe for any manner of desperate 
attempt upon itself or others. 

Here in this province and in those certain future 
discussions of a university, is it too much to expect 
from those who would see the proper destiny of this 
domain of the historic Khyber fulfilled that there 
will be a healthy attempt made to avoid some at 
least of the tragic pitfalls into which others have 
fallen? I hope too, perhaps biasedly, that there may¬ 
be some provision, too, in any future university cur¬ 
riculum for an Honours school in English studies 
even if it only devote itself to a study of nineteenth 
century literature since such could well form tlie 
basis, for a modern humanityv I am convinced such 
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studies can be made to form the real vital lounda* 
lions' oil which university reputation and prestige 
ultimately rest, which cannot fail to do mucii in 
shaping tiie future citizen, inculcating not dumb 
learning but ideas gathered from the works of tlie 
great X'ictorians, imparting enthusiasm, taste, and 
the truest appreciation of the significance of leader¬ 
ship, Again, of course, the (|uestion of numbers 
comes in and in the case of higher studies restriction 
is absolutely essential. The results of such an aim 
on the future citizm within a few years, I am sure, 
will be more than noticeable. But teachers must be 
selected with great care, and tliose selected to take 
a grip on higher studies should not be swamped 
with twenty to thirty periods of lecturing per week, 
an ideal mathematical, but which can be given no 
other name. 

• Restrict your numbers and your young men shall 
emerge from these halls of learning in such a way 
that India must come to know of them, to grow to 
a new glory in the pride of such knowledge, to a 
new love in the i>ride of such possession. But \ou 
must give to your teachers time to know their stu¬ 
dents outside the class-room liour and lime to 
develope their own leisure. Have we not just heaid 
how —that teacher is no teacher who ts not learmnn 
something himself. 

1 believe that unless we bring a few of these 
tilings to puss to which you have given such patience 
in the hearing-then most assuredly the mantle of 
tho-plu^- 1 mentioned in the beginning will fall upon 
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our charges; an overwhelmingly vulgar inlluence 
will come to weigh upon them,and they will become 
the sort of pitiful half-dead creatures all exactly alike 
as those unfortunate Russian fathers and mothers. 
Thus will the teachers and the taught be made 
to perish in a sea of i nanitio n and stagnati on, wak¬ 
ing only at odd intervals to salaam the inhuman god 
who ever sits stern remorseless, shrined on high in 
the examination hall, but to salaam with masks ex¬ 
pressionless and with tongues that have never even 
lisped the meaning of an inward truth, the enchant- 
ment of a great emprise. Must this and this continue 
as the heritage of youth ; shall such be theprohtless 
bones of to day, the passionless deeps of to-morrow ? 
Let us for the sake of all take courage to be ajive 
again, shouting in a new determination along with 
that singer of brave dreams whose memory the 
Greek islands contrive to-day to cherish and make 
immortal with theSporades: 

Now. God be thanked, Who has matched us with 
His hour, 

And caught our youth, and wakened us from 
sleeping, 

With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened 
power. 

To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping. 
Thus, I believe, and thus only, shall we arrive at 
the truest meaning of that word you cherish here in 
these parts I am sure so keenly and so splendidly— 
Dar-ul-Uluviy Home of Learning, and of which I 
heard so much from your distinguished benefactor 
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some three years a<ro now on a spring morning in 
Lahore. With that word you may, if you will pauseto 
measure its truest significance, expel Mr. Huxley’s 
Fordian b ogey , and give to us life, tranquillity, and 
new hope. 
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Professor .Mir/.u Nfoliaunnuil SaetMl. 


IT is a great privelege to be allowed to meet you, 
the members of the Muslim University, and to 
speak to you on the literary problems of Modern 
India, so that we may be in a position to judge how 
far the existing methods of teaching literature in 
India are successful. If the methods are unsatisfac¬ 
tory, can they be revised ? 

Most of us feel—a little vaguely, perhaps— 
that there is something wrong about the literary 
activity as it exists to-day in Northern India. 1 am 
not referring to the state of affairs in other parts of 
the country. In Bengal—and to a lesser extent in 
Gujarat—they are said to be far ahead of us in pro¬ 
ducing great writers, and also in having that body 
of cultured public opinion, the literary judgment of 
which would not give support to any work which is 
weak or unsatisfactory. That may be more or less 
true of things in Bengal. But it certainly does not 
apply to things as they exist in the tract which is 
losely spoken of as “up country”—the tract in which 
Hindi and Urdu are spoken. My purpose in address¬ 
ing you this evening is to ask you to look a little 
closely into this feeling of vague discontent which 
many of us in these provinces, and in the area around 
about, are having with the banal atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding the literary activity of the day. I am look¬ 
ing forward to the time when this sense of dissatis- 
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faction will become more clear and articulate, and 
when people will say “ we are aware that the old 
standards of literary judjjment are barren and unreal 
to-day. We want something which is more adequate 
to our larger vision and richer experience. P'or wc 
have left the old medi.'cval Shaki days far behind, 
and it is no use looking back to the canons of lit¬ 
erary and artistic criticism of those days for help. 

It is. therefore, to the problem of working out a 
literary synthesis that I would invite you to address 
yourselves. What is literary synthesis ? Stated in 
plain, and somewhat crude, language, the problem 
is how best to fuse the old and the new in letters. 
Owing to the rapid and remarkable growth in the 
means of comhiunication between one country and 
another, we are in very much closer touch with the 
life and experience of others than we were ever 
before. Are wc seeking in our own lives—and there¬ 
fore, in our art and literature—to harmonise our past 
culture with the influences from outside which are 
now constantly pouring upon us ? Are we, in other 
words, really in earnest about building up a literary 
synthesis ? 

Most of us will agree that we have not put the 
best of us into the effort to reconstruct our ideas as 
to what is good or bad in literature. We have not 
cared to evolve what may be called an Indian 
School of Literary Criticism. We cannot claim that 
we have in the community an appreciably large 
number of cultivated men who have given thought 
to the literary problem. We have so many writers 
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of Urdu and Hindi, but have they quaUfied them¬ 
selves by severe and patient discipline for the res¬ 
ponsible work of building up the vernaculars ? One 
has a shrewd suspicion that quite a number of them 
are not those who, having elaborated their own 
theories of creative art or literary craftsmanship, 
turn to the untried resources of Hindi or Urdu speech 
to see if their touch upon the vernaculars is creative. 
Many of them are fired with a zeal for social service. 
They are all right as propagandists. In men, having 
an outlook and temper similar to theirs, they are 
generally successful in arousing enthusiasm for their 
ideals of service. But propagandist writing is not 
always—in fact is not often—good literature. If they 
only knew that enthusiasm, by itself, does not make 
good writers, they would cease to be vandals. 

There is another class—a not unfamiliar class. I 
refer to the class of “ parrots." Their highest idea 
of literary achievement is to be able to repeat 
the verdict of others. To be able to understand 
and echo the pronouncements of Mr. Middleton 
Murry, Mr. Edmund Gossc, or Professor Dowden, 
that is the very height of their ambition in the lit¬ 
erary line. They have no pride in their past and they 
have no faith in their culture. 

But even this class of parrots—I mean of suc¬ 
cessful parrots-ds not numerous enough. For it is 
very very difficult indeed to make Indian students 
really interested in English Literature. How to in¬ 
duce in them an understanding and appreciation of 
the English classics —that is the problem which has 
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so far largely eludccl the grip of workers in the 
field of Indian Education. No department of Edu¬ 
cation in India has been so barren of results as of 
Literature. Professor Dickinson, in his address on 
“ Keconstructional Methods in the Teaching of Eng¬ 
lish.” delivered here before the 30th Educational 
Conference, tried to emphasise that aspect of the 
matter, and dwelt on the “pain of the ill-digested 
dictionary. Thanks to the interest and initiative 
of Professors Dickinson and Hamer, you are trying 
tobreakoff here from the rigid mould which Allah¬ 
abad had prescribed. Aligarh is liberalising its lit¬ 
erary courses. There is now a section on criticism, 
and Continental writers also figure on the Syllabus. 
By these and other methods, of which a short 
account has been given by Mr. Dickinson in his 
interesting address, you are seeking to deepen and 
widen the study of Literature. It is, therefore, with 
very great pleasure indeed that I ask you to go into 
the (luestion: how can we get our students to take 
interest in Literature, not necessarily in English 
Literature, but in Literature generally. For, as I 
will try to explain presently, it seems to me that 
things would have been very much better if the 
Indian Universities had not confined themselves so 
rigidly to the study of English Literature, It is high 
time that we leave the beaten track and turn to 
more fruitful ways. For I believe that our existing 
methods of teaching literature, which have grown 
so wooden, cail be radically revised. It is up to you, 
gentlemen of Aligarh, to revolutionise those me- 
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thods Will you be torch-bearers ? 

What can this University directly do towards over¬ 
coming that apatliy to literature which is so wide¬ 
spread ? It would not be (juite correct to describe 
the prevailing state of affairs as insensitiveness to 
all literature. We do feel interest in the old masters. 
But most of us would be at sea if confronted with 
‘the question’ “ Why is their writing good.” Perhaps 
some of us will repeat some old and stilted formula 
of what now goes by the high-sounding name of 
ianqueed. Now the word tanqiieed is, so far as 
I am aware, itself modern. The addition of that 
word to the Urdu vocabulary indicates that the need 
of a separate and definite department of criticism 
in literature is recognised. But beyond this recogni¬ 
tion, no serious attempt has been made to widen 
and deepen the study of Criticism. Tanqueed, in 
spite of the label of modernity, is literary appre¬ 
ciation along the old. unreal, and artificial lines. It 
isa mystcry how that kind of criticism has kept alive 
the pretence of being affected by things which do 
not exist outside the formal, rigid, and traditional 
literary conventions. There is so much of effete and 
make-believe kind of sentiment associated with later- 
day work in Urdu poetry. Genuine emotion is not 
much in evidence. Hence canons of criticism—which 
in the year of grace 1924, should evoke a smile of 
amused incredulity and should interest us only as 
ancient history—still continue to dominate. By a 
curious irony of fate, people still go to them for 
inspiration. It is believed that even the old stan- 
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dards arc virile and have that in them by which 
they can Ic^dslatc for the republic of letters even 
now. No serious attempt is made to bring criticism 
into vital relation with the creative core of the 
being t)f the poet. We want criticism which can 
mould and train our literary judgment so that we 
may get to the heart of the poet and obtain a 
glimpse of the way in which his emotional being 
is disturbed and eventuallv bursts out in sonsr. 
Tanqueed, judged by this psychological test, is in 
a large measure useless. They in the West have 
taken long strides in refining critical problems and 
exploring the possibilities and enlarging the boun- 
drics of Criticism, so that it is adequate to the rich¬ 
ness of experience which is being acquired by the 
community and which is embodied or reflected in 
literary creation./ 

Now there must be something inherently unsound 
in the methods of teaching literature, which are in 
vogue in our universities, or else there would not be 
that amount of sterility in literature which is caus¬ 
ing alarm to thoughtful people. The crux of the 
problem, I make no apology for repeating it —is 
how to get our students to take interest in literature, 
so that they will acquire the wide outlook of the 
literary student of the West and be fitted to carry 
on the work of literary synthesis in so far as our 
vernaculars are concerned. The problem has been 
troubling me for sometime and I have tried to give 
close thought to the matter. I do not, of course, 
pretend that my ideas are yet sufficiently crisp and 
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clear. Possibly they are a little crude at present— 
in any case they are amateurish. But since the 
question is so vital to the larger needs of the 
country, I hope you will allow me the indulgence 
of'ventilating my ideas (immature as they are) by 
addressing this distinguished gathering, and through 
it a larger audience outside. The problem of Hnd-- 
ing more fruitful ways of teaching literature is a 
new one—at least in the sense that public opinion 
is not yet vocal and insistent on the need of revising 
our existing methods of teaching literature; and I 
shall consider myself fortunate if I succeed in stimu¬ 
lating interest and inviting criticism. 

It seems to me that much of the sterility which 
we find to-day would not have been there if we had 
not confined ourselves to English literature. Profes¬ 
sor Dickinson has mentioned a very interesting inci¬ 
dent in the address of which I have spoken above. 
He refers to a friend who was a great admirer of 
the poet Ghalib. But from what Professor Dickin¬ 
son has said, it appears that the admirer of Ghalib, 
like so many others of the tribe, persisted in ap¬ 
proaching the poet in the light of traditional canons 
of criticism. Professor Dickinson, it seems, advised 
his friend to bring a more liberal and a more mod¬ 
ern outlook to bear on the study of Ghalib and 
suggested the infusion of new blood by a preli¬ 
minary study of the writings of an acute modern 
critic like Mr. Middleton Murry. I do not know if 
the lead of Mr. Murry appealed to Professor 
Dickinson’s friend or not. But there is no gainsaying 
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the fact that the advice which the Professor gave 
is most helpf-ul indeed. I would ask all those of you 
who want to put new life into our vernaculars— 
particularly members of post-graduate classes—to 
suck in as much, and as freely as you can, the ideas 
of modern criticism. When you have soaked your¬ 
self in those ideas, approach our great poets, and 
try to translate your appreciation of the masters 
into the language of modern literary criticism. I do 
not of course mean to suggest that modern crith 
cism is, in any sense, nearing finality. So much of it 
is in a state of flux. What I do say is that the pro¬ 
cess of approaching our old masters from the point 
of view of the modern critic is bound to have far- 
reaching effects, both for you and for the com¬ 
munity. It will give you a ver>' very good literary 
training indeed. You will get an understanding of 
the mainsprings of literary creation, such as you can 
never expect to acquire by confining yourself to— 
or even concentrating on—English poetry. For the 
difficulties in the way of a proper appreciation of 
English poetry—and for the matter of that of any 
foreign poetry—are so many. There is the genius 
of the language which does not make that appeal 
to us which it does to the British people. There is 
the background of the English social and physical 
environment to which we are more or less stranger; 
There is the distinctly English literary tradition with 
which we can acquire touch only at second hand, 
and that after iSrolonged and patient study. Weean 
hardly ever, expect to acquire that sensitiveness to 
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the rhythm, melody and movement in English verse 
which comes to the English as a part of the 
national inheritance. Lafcadio Hearn, that great 
pioneer in interpreting the West to the East, was 
fully aware of the difficulties attendant on teaching 
Western literature in Japan (and therefore, all over 
in the East), though he mastered the difficulties to 
an incredible extent. He says, ‘ I wish to speak of 
the greatest difficulty—with which the Japanese 
students of English literature, or of almost any 
Western literature, have to contend. I do not think 
that it ever has been properly spoken about. A 
foreign teacher might well hesitate to speak about 
it—because, if he should try to explain it merely 
from the Western point of view, he could not hope 
to be understood ; and if he should try to speak 
about it from the Japanese point of view, he would 
be certain to make various mistakes and to utter 
various extravagances. The proper explanation might 
be given by a Japanese professor only, who should 
have so intimate an acquaintance with Western 
life as to sympathise with it. Yet 1 fear that it 
would he difficult to find such a Japanese professor 
for this reason, that just in proportion as he should 
find himself in sympathy with Western life, in that 
proportion he would become less and less able to 
communicate that sympathy to his students. The 

*’Expenenrp haR taught that the gnlf between Euglbh 
Literature anrl Indian Studenta hears no rompariHOU with what 
exiaU for the Far Kastern Student. A iiioineiU'K retiertion 
will tell us this muftt he so. ( E. C. D.) 
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difficulties are so groat that it has taken mo many 
years even to partly guess how great they are. That 
they can he removed at the present day is utterly 
out of the (juestion. Hut something may be gained 
b)- stating them even imperfectly. At the risk of 
making blunders and uttering extravagances I shall 
make the attempt,” 

I do not mean to say there is no aspect of English 
literature which can make a more or less universal 
appeal. Hut for this universal aspect, great English 
poets or dramatists would not have been read out¬ 
side th(‘ Hritish Isles. Wliat I do mean is that 
besides this universal aspect, the work of English 
poets has something more which is valuable but 
which is ordinarily lost on us. 

It appears to me that the first step in liberalising 
the study of literature in our universities is to turn 
more and more from English writers to English 
critics. The work that English critics have achieved 
is beyond praise. There is hardly any aspect of 
literary creation to which they have not given at¬ 
tention. And they have ransacked the literary 
archives of so many countries to draw their inspira¬ 
tion and to test their conclusions. As I say, the 
work of English critics is, by no means, nearing 
finality. Nor do their conclusions always enjoy una¬ 
nimity, And some of their ideas do not make that 
.large appeal to us which they do in other surround¬ 
ings. On the other hand, there are literary problems 

and some of these are very important—the under¬ 
standing of which, I believe, we can in virtue of our 
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peculiar heritage and endowment, substantially ad¬ 
vance. Thus it is my personal belief that we can 
contribute very largely to the understanding of 
Sufi poetry—the poetry of what in h.nglish is vagiu'- 
ly called mysticism. It is beyond the scope of this 
paper to indicate how we may proceed in bringing 
an Indian school of literary criticism into being. 
The subject is fascinating. I shall try to speak on 
that subject on some other occasion, if 1 have time 
and opportunity. What I want to emphasise now is 
that the work of liritish and Continental critics has 
been very valuable indeed and is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to those of us who seek to actjuire an 
understanding of literature* or to inHuence the growth 
of the vernaculars. 

Coleridge, Mr. Middleton Murry, Professors 
Saintsbury, Dowden, Ker, Herford, and Mackail, 

Sir l^eslie Stephen, Augustine Birrel, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh—these are some of the illustrious 
names in the history of English criticism. Gentle- 5 
men of Aligarh! I ask you to soak yourselves in the 
ideas of these great men. Let their writings induce 
ferment in you. So leavened, you approach our 
masters of Urdu poetry and re-interpret them to 
the community in terms of modern criticism. That 
is the most effective way of widening the outlook 
of the community in matters literary. 

Imagine for a moment that I am called upon to 
teach literature in an Indian University. My stu¬ 
dents, young and eager, come to me and say, “Just 
tell us how we can learn to appreciate good literary 
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art. Ciivo us tho secret of it. I low can we train our¬ 
selves, so that given any piece of literature, we 
can at once see its strong and weak points? In a 
word, tell us how we can develop our critical 
powers.” If, I were besieged .by earnest students 
like those, I should] tell them that it all depen¬ 
ded a very great deal indeed, on their method 
of studying literature. If the methods are humanis¬ 
ed and ensure a scientific adjustment of means to 
ends, they would largely remove the bleakness and 
despair that is the portion of the student of litera¬ 
ture in this country. The eager student so often 
brings enthusiasm and the will to subject himself to 
prolonged discipline. It is for the teacher to turn 
these into fruitful channels. To begin with, I would 
try to induce in my students an understanding of the 
rudimentary but vital principles of criticism. These 
principles are neither many nor involved. But they 
constitute the backbone, as it were, of literary or 
artistic training. Once the student gets a certain 
amount of insight into these first principles, he is 
fully on the way to the promised land. He may 
then safely be trusted with the responsibility of 
fitting himself for the task of appreciating litera¬ 
ture. It is just this preliminary equipment which I 
would like the students to acquire at the stage 
they take the degree. And I would prescribe a 
general course to achieve that end. The general 
coarse should provide the foundation on which 
post-graduate students can build. 

To make my meaning clear, I would mention a 
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specific instance. I should initiate my students into 
the mystery of critical appreciation, say, by ask¬ 
ing them to approach that vital principle both of 
literary creation and appreciation which is of such 
a wide applicatioii in the domain of letters — 1 
mean the principle of harmony. I should tell my 
students, “Does the work of art at which you arc 
intent give you the impression of a harmonised 
whole? Is there a central idea behind the composi¬ 
tion you are studying ? Are there a number of 
collateral ideas subordinate to the central idea? 
How. do the subordinate ideas stand in relation to 
each other and to the central idea ? Do the subor* 
dinate ideas help in aiding and heightening the effect 
of the central idea? In a word, is there a scheme of 
ha rmonised unity behind the poetical composition 
you are considering?” 

Now, that is something in the way of a la¬ 
boured paraphrase of that eternal law of artistic 
creation which has been embodied by Mr. Middle- 
ton ^Murry into the terse formula, “concentrated 
unity of tcsthetic impression.” I remember Mr. 
Murry comi)ressing in some of his critical essays 
his appreciation of certain writers into that formula. 
But my paraphrase of that formula is about as 
vague and unreal as the formula itself, and I would 
not be surprised if my students felt a little bewil¬ 
dered. But they need not remain stranded for long. 
If they were of this University, 1 would immediate¬ 
ly produce before them a compact and trim ghazal 
of' Hafiz, for 1 am sure most of us here know and 
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love Hafiz. Ill glancing through the Di\van«i-IIaHz 
1 lighted on the following ghazal :— 

(j I/ ^ J-* 

Ob/^ j ^ J j Ic j ^ 

Jly J ^1)1 a 

,*.:L5Cb Jly I -xj jfl 

I 

j 1 y 1 3^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J\J ^1>- J .i 1 l) lu-.-J 1 j 1 -X^ 

^ 3 ^ y li' ^ 1 .> (3 ^ y 

jiy^^Ujo^j |C Siju (j y. a5o 

3(^J^31Jiyj^j'0^ 

J1 y 1V 3* j 1^ ^13 ^ 

o^.j^ i^U y 

i31 / ly oL^ jsi- uV- J 3 j j; 3 

In this ghazal the attitude of /rra^ (separation),, 
so familiar to students of Sufi thought, finds almost 
a perfect expression. It is a picture, complete in 
itself, of the longing of the lover. If you disturb 
ever so lightly, the lines of the picture or the pattern 
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within, you destroy the whole effect. Mr. Middleton 
Murry's favourite expression for describing this 
quality of writing is the expressive word “ inevi¬ 
table ” The “endorsement of inevitability ’ —to use 
language with which Mr. Murry has made us so 
familiar—descends on writing like this. The more 
you read the (fitazal, the more \ ou arc convinced 
that if you want the piece to produce the impression 
of a whole—and of a harmonised whole—vou could 
not put the thing in any other way. If > ou transpose 
the lines or introduce anv material alteration into 
their substance, the effect of unity will be gone. If 
I were speaking to my students on the principle of 
“ harmony ” as being the great key-note of artistic 
creation, I would ask them to observe how the details 
in the ghazal are piled one upon another and how 
the thing moves and acquires momentum at each step. 
One begins to see that the longing of the lover 
gathers force and intensity. And when one reaches 
the last two lines, the flood-gates burst and the 
anguish becomes loo poignant for speech. 

There are scores of ghazals of Haflz which can 
be put before students to illustrate the principle of 
harmony. There arc other SuH poets—Khwaja 
Sahib Ajmeri, Sarmad, Maulana Hum and so on. To 
those students who know Hindi, the works of the 
great Sufi masters—Kabir Sahib, Dadu Sahib, Paltu 
Sahib, Jagjeevan Sahib and others—may be simi¬ 
larly commended. To me, in fact, it seems that in 
all literature the ghazals and short pieces of Sufi 
poets contain the best expression of a harmonised 
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•expet'ieitcc, Ni)t uiK>ften it happens that the ghazals 
: of non Suh poets are marred by the absence of a 
scbenie of wmty behind the composition. The lines 
in their ^hazals are ill-assorted and thfc ghazals 
' Uiken as a wholi- do not give the impression of unity, 
h is quite otherwise with the ghazals of Sufii poets. 
Almost invariably these ghazals seek to express one 
harmonised experience. I would ask you to look at 
the works of Suh poets from that point of view. 
•The more you approach the question in that way, 
the more wjll the remarkable fact be borne in upon 
you that the short pieces are always expressive of 
one harmonised experience. You cannot question the 
genuineness of creative emotion behind thern» ;If 1 
•had time, I would very much have liked to go -jnto 
the question of the genuineness of experience of the 
great Suhs, the evidence for which is so strong from 
■the point of view of literary creation. There is the 
impress of genuineness which would be readily, re¬ 
cognised by the students of literature. What is most 
startling is that throughout the ages, there is a close 
and remarkable resemblance in the esoteric experi¬ 
ence of the Su6s of different countries, which con- 
^tantly finds harnuuiised expression in Sufi literature 
•all the world over. The .world-wide phenomenon 
which is noticeable throughout from very early times 
right up till to-day should excite the curiosity and 
arrest attention. Can Sufi thought which has such a 
marked universal aspect, offer anything in the way 
of satisfactory solution of the riddle of the.universe, 
■of^the ultimate probkHTis.of life tin.d destiny;? But 1 
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cunnol go iiUo quosti»>ns like these further, for fear 
of fixing your patience too niucli this eveiuiig. Nor 
can 4do anything more than make just a passing re- 
ference to the belief of certain shrewd observers that 
(asawwuf will be one of the most powerful means 
of bringing together men of different religions and 
nationalities and of inducing effective]) among thV-hi 
the mentality which recognises in actual practice men 
of alien faith or race as (iod’s children and, there¬ 
fore, i>rothers. But I need not stray further, and 
would content myself by observing that Sufi poetr>‘, 
Urdu or Hindi, makes a considerable appeal to our 
students, and should prove a highl\ efficient mediuih 
for giving them a training in so far as the principle 
of harmony is concerned. Short forms comparable 
to the ghazal are—it is true—not very common in 
Hnglish poetry, and training through them may-not 
be directly helpful in the study of Knglish poetry. 
Hut a preliminary general training aajuired through 
the ghazal or short pieces is undoubtedly valuable 
for any subsequent specialised study of art and litera¬ 
ture.* If I had time I would have tried to show that 
while Sufi poetry is most valuable for illuminating 
the principle of harmonised experience, non-Suh 
Urdu or Hindi poetry could be most effectively used 
for expounding other principles of literary criti¬ 
cism*. There is the well-known principle of literary 

■ wr. — > - - • •- ---• * - , t -• 

- Snrelv we mielit hav that the Monnet upitroaelieH most closely 
to the flescription of Mr. .Saeecl, particiilarly in its iiiaiatenee on 
oue harmonisecl experience knit into ‘itnity of iinprcdaion ' 
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creation and appreciation which Mr. Bernard Sha.w 
has described as “ maximal assertiveness.” This 
Shavian formula only seeks to emphasise the quality 
of precision and definiteness, on account of which 
what is held in solution is as it were precipitate. 
This has been sharply illustrated by Mr. Middleton 
Murry in his extremely suggestive book, “The 
Problem of Style.” Mr. Murry mentions Tchehov's 
criticism of Maxim Gorky's work. Hesays“Tchehov 
the greatest of all writers of short stories, said 
to Gorky ‘ you are an artist—you feel superbly, you 
are plastic; that is when you describe a thing, you 
see and touch it with your hands. That is real 
writing' Mr. Murry makes other interesting obser¬ 
vations elsewhere on the subject. He says, “Tchehov 
wrote to a writer friend of his who had sent him a 
story for his opinion: ‘cut out all those.pages about 
the moonlight, and give us instead what you feel 
about it—the reflection of the moon in a piece of 
broken bottle’ ; or when Dostoievsky, in a similar 
case, said to a writer who had described the throw¬ 
ing of pennies to an organ-man in the street below.. 

‘ I want to hear that penny hopptng and chinking 
Now if I had tiiiie, 1 could show that this principle 
of maximal expi es&iven€s& could be explained and 
illustrated most efficiently indeed by a reference to 
vernacular, or Persian poetry. For this purpose one 
can press into service Sufi and non-Sufi poets equally, 
A line of Hafiz comes to my mind when he seeks to 
suggest the magical powers of the eyes of the adept, 
—the spiritual guide—in inducing among his dis- 
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fLpJes love of God and insensitiveness to the seduc¬ 
tions of the Hesh 

The most sober, i,e.^ the wisest, man is he who is 
intoxicated with the wine of Divine love. *Could 
Hafiz be more solid, more alive, more economical? 
Could Hafiz get his effects across more acutely? 

Pictures afford another medium for giving our 
students exercise in discovering rhythm, and har¬ 
mony. 1 would make a careful selection of pictures, 
and invite students to subject themselves to a pro¬ 
cess of long and devoted discipline. By continued 
riaz^ the pictures will begin to have meaning for 
them. They will be able, as their education advan¬ 
ces, to discover more and more hidden cadences in 
the works of great painters, and, if they are also 
Students of literature, in the works of poets. It is all 
a matter of naa, of persistent application, of a long 
labour of love. The poet has proclaimed tht value 
of nas, in the economy of literary and art education 
in lines which can best be appreciated by those who 
have subjected themselves to prolonged discipline. 

Whil« with fill «.ve inude quiet hy the power 
Of harmony and th« deep power of joy 
We Hpo into tho life of tliinttR. 

Dr. Coomarswamy, that great pioneer in the 
domain of art, has so often insisted t hat art educa- 

• Arestateiiient of Plato’s ‘ divine drunkennera I E. C. D.) 
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tk>n y rsyentially a matter of yo^a or riaz. 1-need 
not labour this p(nnt of riaz, as it is such- an -out* 
standing feature (k Eastern culture and is, on that 
account, likely to appeal to you. But the need of 
riaz, with reference to doctrines of art, may well 
come somewhat as a surprise to you. For wc associ¬ 
ate riaz essentially with processes- of spiritual Cul¬ 
ture. But, if 1 may state explicitly what 1 believe 
has always been implicit in our culture, 1 would 
venture to remark that the highest purpose of-art 
education has with us always been not so much the 
training of emotions as the-puriheation of heart,-not 
so much the pursuit of beauty as the attainment of 
bliss, of eternal bliss. That, however, is a subject 
which, though of absorbing interest, lies outsidethe 
scope of this paper, and should properly engage the 
attention of those who aspire to evolve an Indian 
school of literary criticism. I may, however, venture 
to remark that as liberal modern Indians, it seems 
to bo our duty to reach a position whereby principles 
of artistic appreciation may not be clouded by dogma; 
Up till now, art has had'—generally-speaking—little 
value for us apart from its message. As to the great 
Sufi masters, their art would be meaningless >vith'out 
their message. In fact, their art and mes-sagC are 
inseparable. But in the complexity of modern life, 
we are acquiring new interests, and miriy of these 
have little reference to spiritualistic message or to 
processes of spiritual culture. These intereists- are 
likely to become more and more real,-and, for that 
reason, are likely to find increasingly greater «xpres- 
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sioi): in .art and literature. The interests of sound 
culture, therefore, demand that we should endeavour 
more and more to view artistic (jualities indepen¬ 
dently of other considerations —I mean if, and so far 
as, that is possible. But that attitude should not he 
misunderstood. It is not a step towards what is 
uncritically called materialism It does not stand for 
the “Art for Art’s sake” doctrine. It only asks for 
the recognition of the fact that it would be a great 
gain if we could pronounce on the artistic (lualities 
of a work of art independently of other considera¬ 
tions—I mean in so far as that is possible. To be 
able to appreciate the artistic qualities of a work of 
■art qua a work of art implies no disloyalty to our 
•spiritual ideals but only a widening and deepening 
of our culture. 

If I had time, I should have examined some 
other important general principles of literary 
criticism and showed that students can similarly be 
trained in regard to those principles through media 
which not only oRer no unnecessary resistance but 
are likely to excite active interest. The whole point 
of my argument is just this that by the time a student 
takes the degree he should, through the medium of 
the general course I am advocating, be so well- 
equipped that he can bring a cultured outlook to 
hear on literary persuits after leaving the university 
and help in the building up of the vernaculars. This 
general course, as pointed above, needs to be framed 
so that students may be introduced to some of the 
vital principles of literary and artistic criticism and 
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appreciation, but may also understand the broad in- 
Huences throughout the ages which have gone to the 
making of literature. One could, for example select 
Urdu pieces which typify the classical and romantic 
spirit in literature. I do not of course mean to suggest 
that it is always possible to hnd writing in Urdu 
illustrative of the various tendencies that have 
marked the history of English art and letters. It 
would probably be extravagant to seek for an exact 
eriuivalent in this country, of, say, the movement 
which in English art and letters is known as “Pre- 
Raphaelite.’’ But 1 am in no doubt that the sensfc 
of antithesis between the temper of the classical 
and the mediaeval ages and therefore between the 
classical and the romantic spirit in literature can be 
made demonstrably plain to our students. For a 
bold streak of mediaevalism still persists in our life. 
We have not been sufficiently modernized yet to 
allow medi;pvalism to be completely crushed out 
of us. I am quite confident that if one has acquired 
a sympathetic understanding of these things, one 
can do a good deal in inducing that understanding 
among one’s students. But there is that big “If.* 
Even most of those who take degrees in literature 
in our universities do not sufficiently understand 
these things. How can then they confidently take up 
teaching work in regard to a general literary course 
such as I have tried to indicate above. The teaching 
of the general course can be done by Indians alone. 
If Indians who have had the benefit of a really 
liberal art and literary education could be found— 
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not one of the anglicised variets’, but those who 
believe in building uj) a synthesis and who have 
faith in our culture — much of the waste following 
from the present senseh'ss methods of teaching lite¬ 
rature could be avoided. It so liappens, for example 
that there are some people who have a marked 
romantic strain in their composition. Not unoften 
people of this class are more successful than those 
of a different mould, in living over again, in the imagi¬ 
nation, the medieval past. I should look for that 
class of persons among students from native states, 
especially from Ivajputana. The chances are that 
those of them who in outlook and temper are ro¬ 
mantic are better cjualihed—constitutionally—than 
others to understand English poets like Scott, Swin¬ 
burne, Rosetti, or William Morris. The gifted tea¬ 
cher of literature can, by close personal contact with 
students, reduce waste of energy to a minimum. 
Knowing the tastes and aptitude of his students, he 
can guide their activities into positively fruitful 
channels.* 

The question, therefore, that 1 want to place 
before you for earnest consideration is to have a 
preliminary general course for the degree classts. 
This may be supplemented by a course in English 
literature. But this English course needs to be a 
light one and may well deal as largely as possible 
with that aspect of English literature which has a 
more or less universal significance. My own impres- 

*.SiDce the above was written incrcaaeil adinistiion rolU in nil 
rollecofl has aucrceUtMl in totally tlefcatin^ the very ideal bo enun- 

E.C.U. 1 
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sion is that English prose and drama offer less diflt- 
culties than luiglish poetry. It would be a very good 
tiling indeed if the course of English literature is 
liberally represented by a writcT lik<' Ruskin who is 
also so useful for purposes of a general artistic 
‘■ducation. Our existing methods even of teaching 
English Literature can also—I believe—be re¬ 
vised fairly extensively. I have no time to go into 
tliiit (juestion to-day, though I must take this oppor¬ 
tunity of commending to all those of you who aspire 
to accjuirr interest in, and a genuine understanding 
of, English Literature, to read the lecture-notes of 
Lafeadio Hearn delivered before his students in 
Japan. If I ever have time, I would like so much to 
speak to you on the significance to teachers of 
h'nglish Literature in this countrv of the work of 
Lafeadio Hearn in Japan. ‘ • 

The difficulties of Hearn in Japan were much 
greater than those of the teacher of English Litera¬ 
ture in this country. For we in India have been in 
very much closer touch with English thought and 
Literature than the people of Japan have been. 
Hearn was a distinguished critic and his interpreta* 
tion of the West to the East is probably unrivalled. 
But the great point of his Japanese lectures, which 
is of special and vital interest to teachers of English 
Literature in this country, is that he never forgot 
that he was addressing foreign students who did not 
know even the A. B. C. of English literary or social 
tradition, of the country and of English life generally. 
And yet his lectures are so very very simple that it is 
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really a mystery how he succeeded to the extent he 
did. One of the American editors of his Japanese 
discourses says, “ It should he remembered that 
these lectures were delivered to Japanese students, 
and that Hearn’s purpose was not onl\ to imparl 
the information about the Western Literature usuall) 
to be found in our histories and text-books, hut much 
more to explain to the oriental mind those peculia¬ 
rities of our civilisation which mij^hl he hard to 
understand on the further side of the Pacific Ocean. 
The lectures are, therefore, unique, in that tliey are 
the first large attempt by a Western critic to interpret 
us to the East. We wish we might hope for another 
genius like Hearn’s to carry on the work,” The same 
editor of Hearn goes on to say, “ Lafeadio Hearn 
cultivated in himself and taught his students to culti¬ 
vate a quick alertness to those (|ualities of life to. 
which we are usually dulled by habit. Education as 
he conceived of it, had for its purpose what Pater 
says is the end of Philosophy^ to rouse the human 
spirit, to startle it into sharp and eager observation. 
It is a sign that dullness is alreiuly spreading in us, 
if we must go far afield for the stimulating, the 
wonderous, the miraculous. The growing sensitive¬ 
ness of a sound education would help us to distin¬ 
guish these qualities of romance in the very heart 
of our daily life. To have so distinguished is in my 
opinion the felicity of Hearn.’’ 

If I had time, I .should have emphasised the im¬ 
portance of the study of the English Bible to 
advanced students of English Literature in India. 1. 
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do not ask you to consider the work from the religi¬ 
ons point of view; indeed to so consider it would, in 
lh(‘ opinions of many c»)mp(‘tenl persons, be rath(T 
a hinderance to the understanding of its literary e.x- 
cel!(‘nc<‘. For purposes of literary training, the Bible 
needs to be approached from the purely literary 
point of view. To study Knglish Literature without 
som(‘ knowledge of the relation of the Bible to that 
literature would be- to leave one’s literary education 
ver)' incomplete. For it has inspired poets and 
writers in all departments to such an extent that one 
scarcelv read a masterpiece in which there is not 
some conscious or unconscious reference to it. At 
least two of the great prose writers of the nineteenth 
century, Carlyle and Kuskin, have been vividly in- 
lluenced by the book of the Revealationa, I would not 
of course recommend a study of the Bible to young 
Indian students because of the quaintness of the 
Fhiglish. Before a good knowledge of Knglish forms 
is acquired, the archaisms are apt to affect the 
students’ mode of expression. 

What I am at present concerned with is the 
general literary course. 1 have no time to suggest its 
vast possibilities. My point is that the equipment 
which the general course must provide should quali¬ 
fy our students forthe more or less specialised study 
of English Literature as members of post-graduate 
classes. But even those who do not lake up post¬ 
graduate work, and leave the university after taking 
the degree, will have such a good general all-round 
art and literary education through the medium of 
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tile ^'ciu ra! coui'^r. ili.it tli< y will l)i- i< inptcd lu 
pursuf tin- subjict inflipmdriuly l.it. r "H, what. v. r 
car^f r i lii-\ ch<»4)s<-. 
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RECONSTRUCTIONAL TEACHING 

OF ENGLISH* 


'^HE existing system of preparing English studies 
^ in India has proved most satisfying to the edu¬ 
cational temper of the time, and appears the tried 
and tested outcome of Government authoritative 
application. The remarks that follow are in the form 
of an enquiry as to whether we can regard this sys¬ 
tem with equal satisfaction, whether India indeed 
can afford to continue to regard it with equal satis¬ 
faction, in the face of a rapidly changing world. 

The first question naturally to be asked is what 
is it more particularly that India requires from her 
educational system to satisfy the demands made on 
her in the new era ? Surely if we look a moment at 
other countries we shall find that the product that 
they look upon with most interest and pride is the 
type of new citizen they produce. We should ask 
therefore, of those to whom we look for guidance 
exactly how far the present system is adequate in 
moulding a new citizen whom we shall safely feel 
will not let us down in face of any new crisis in the 
nation’s affairs which it is expedient to meet at 
once with courage and right judgment. 

If we shall take a glance at the syllabus of 
studies in one or two of the more prominent uni¬ 
versities we at once find a feature common to all, 
a feature that has become stamped with the 
hallowed stamp of tradition with both teacher and 

*A lectnre delivered before the All-India Mohammedan Confer¬ 
ence, Aligarh, December, 1928. 
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taught—a carefully specified number of texts, out¬ 
side which it is nobody’s concern to enquire or to 
bother in the least. Those who give a satisfactory 
evidence that they are reasonably acquainted with 
this set number of books may acquire the coveted 
distinction of writing F.A. or B.A. after his or her 
name. 

What is the result precisely of this exceedingly 
simple and at best—asfarasitgoes—highly efficient 
system that takes upon itself the responsible burden 
of what is known as “higher education The ans¬ 
wer is equally simple ; complete loss of any quality 
in the proud possessor, by the time he has reached 
his goal, of anything approaching what generally 
goes by the name of personality, individuality, and 
so on. Yet this is the system that parents fondly 
imagine is going to make out of their progeny the 
statesmen of the future. Men of prominence in the 
public eye it has produced, in spite of the system 
however, rather than because of it. And yet when 
we look at these same men closely, forgetting, if we 
can, the glamour of the political or social aspect of 
the moment that surrounds them, we, in most cases 
will be bound to admit that they are half-baked, and 
if we went to them with some problem involving a 
certain degree of right judgment, a certain amount 
of broad humanity and cultured understanding, we 
should get a bad let down. Few leave the dreary 
treadmill of a college career, with its success in or- 
ganised games and debating societies, without con¬ 
fessing to themselves, even if not to others, that 
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for the most part it has all been a piece of glorious 
tamasha \ that a college career has signally failed 
to offer one outstanding moment to look hack upon 
and treasure as something rare and beautiful in the 
years to come, either in the class room, as an item 
of revelation, or out, as a moment of supreme 
happiness, because the friend or the teacher had 
placed in one’s way the means to greater happiness 
and understanding of life and the problems of life 
as distinct from those of mere existence. 

But you will say, surely it is too much to 
blame the system for so dismal and heartbreaking 
a failure! 

It is not too much, for it is this system com¬ 
placently accepted now for quite several decades 
that has demoralised both the teacher and the 
taught. The set books immediately absolve him 
from any necessity to read one word beyond them.* 
Why indeed should he ? It’s not even a paying 
proposition, for no questions will be ever asked 
involving a jot or tittle of knowledge beyond their 
purview. Any indication of a further knowledge 
will certainly not be rewarded by a single extra 
mark. If an examiner dares to broaden the terms 
of reference of a paper a deputation of students 
will wait on the Vice-Chancellor, and a voluminous 
note will be despatched calling, the daring but 
foolish examiner, to heel, with a tacit assumption 
behind it that future services will scarcely be re¬ 
quisitioned. 

*ThiB remains os true in 1938 as in 1923- 
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In India no student forms a reading habit, or 
very few ; again the reason is not the so-called 
foreign language, but the entire absence of it as a 
part of the social habit. In the homes of few Indian 
parents, even among the successful professional 
classes, a library is rather the exception than the 
rule. 

In my own case I don’t know that parents 
helped a great deal. As far as I remember I was 
left pretty much to my own devices. But there 
were books in the house. It was over the winter 
fire, just after I had learned to read, that I made 
tha*- supreme discovery of the Arabian Nights, 
illustrated, I remember, with the wonderful engrav¬ 
ings of the Dalziel brothers. To my novitiate eye 
they had caught all the magic of that mysteri¬ 
ous East with its diaphonous draperies, its dwarfs 
and giants, and incredible caliphs. But there was 
about that time a venture undertaken by an English 
publisher called Books Fo^The Bairns,^ Through 
the magic gateway created by that enterprise I 
made my bow to the kingdoms of make-believe 
and hung from the one rose-bush in the garden an 
old cow’s horn. On this I blew a silent, but so 
thunderous and terrible a blast, that all the castles of 
the traitor knights collapsed like ninepins. Then, I 
wrestled with cardboard and made me a wondrous 
shield, and on it was the device of the Red Cross 
Knight. Now woe, indeed, to those catiff rogues who 
came searching for Una and her friendly lion when 

*A Creation of W. T« Stead. 
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such a knight was near, armed cap-a~pie. 

Over developed child’s imagination you would 
insist, is something a wise parent would have kept in 
check. But no, that is not quite correct. Sometimes, 
it is true, a meal was missed, a trifling disobedience 
perhaps at times—but in what a cause! Those little 
penny pink-covered Books For The Batrtts** had 
created a vital page in my life’s history that I was 
never to forget, or regret. They introduced me to 
the background which is the essence of all the 
romantic literature that was ever written: King 
Arthur and Guenevere, the marvels of the Table- 
round; the Faery Queen; Beowul/; znd so much 
more. Sorrowful it is when one looks for the food 
provided for the child idea in the East. There is a 
child literature, but it is mostly an oral one, left to 
the servants for retelling for the most part. Even 
when it is in print there are no pictures—and what 
pray is the value of a book fora child without pic¬ 
tures ? That is why I find when a student is a reader 
at all he is more acquainted with the background 
of European legend than Indian. The French have 
done some excellent renderings of Indian legend, 
Nala And Datnyaniiy and so many others ; but I 
have long searched in India for a version pleasing 
to handle, a delight for the eye, to give to an 
Indian child. A hundred years ago the children of 
the Hill States were more fortunate, if youbut peep 
at the art of Tahri Gharwal and Kangra, and the 
stories it has illustrated. 

The truth is we cannot divorce the true teach- 
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ing of literature from the co-operation of the 
artist, in the West the mental picture summoned 
by the words has been adequately assisted by the 
artist. Perhaps one of the most perfect examples of 
such parallel ism is to be found in the work of Rossetti. 
How can we ever disossociate his Blessed Damozel 
with his picture of the same? In India there is 
a most crying need for illustrations. No average 
student of the pass B.A. will ever be able to de¬ 
scribe to you the costume of Milton or Shakespeare. 
Yet what additional life these names take on for 
those of us who can immediately summon the correct 
image required. What then is the situation? The 
cheapest of text books, cheap and, therefore, nasty 
to look at, and to handle, bad type, bad notes, and 
never an illustration of any kind. With this instru¬ 
ment of torture the teacher braves the class. His 
business is over and done with, all responsibility 
ended, when he has made clear an obscure passage, 
or given the dictionary value of a rare, but often 
quite useless word, and indulged in a tedious para¬ 
phrase that has taken away all life. 

In case you should feel that I am takingunfair 
advantage of the conditions prevailing in India let 
us for a moment glance at Japan. A Japanese 
Minister of Education has put the case of the stu¬ 
dent there in one graphic sentence that all of us 
here might inscribe in large block letters and hang 
in the entrance hall of our colleges and schools: 
" Our students have to swallow so much in the 
lecture-room that after graduation^ they only re- 
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member the pain oi learning," 

Is it unfair, is it an overstatement, if we say 
that this is just our own position ? From the school 
right through to the university that ‘pain of learn¬ 
ing’ is the pain of dictionary-swallowing, para¬ 
phrasing, and bazaar-notes. And all the protests, 
all the agitation, all the wisdom of Vice-Chancellors, 

and D, P. I s-, does not seem to have alleviated the 
situation one little bit. 

In England they have recently grown more 
alive to the short comings of the educational system. 
There has been issued a series of pamphlets of an 
extremely instructive nature under the auspices of 
The English Association. I select a few titles at 
random; Early iitages tn the Teaching of English ; 
English Literature in Schools ; School Libraries ; 
The Teaching of English tn Schools; The Teach- 
ing of English tn the Universities oj England. 

The teacher who is keen on his job will find 
the hints contained in such books as these some¬ 
thing to astonish and stimulate him exceedingly. 
His immediate task, then of course, will be to adapt 
the findings he has discovered to his local condi¬ 
tions, conditions that he will naturally always be 
told cannot be altered, and excommunication may 
be in store for such as try. The volume on School 
Libraries is particularly to be recommended—but 
again the problems discussed must be reviewed in 
relation to local conditions. But here is certainly 
material to furnish many useful hints on the forma¬ 
tion of Intermediate College Libraries, 
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Two other books there are that I cannot refrain 
from mentioning: The Teaching of English^ Tom- 
(O.U.P.) and Rudiments of Criticism^ Green¬ 
ing Lamborn (O.U.P.h Neither of these fascinating 
little books are written by arm-chair theorists but 
by school-masters. I regard their importance so 
highly that to me they almost seem to mark an 
epoch. Teaching under the methods outlined in 
these two books remains no longer a pain and 
torment to the recipients. If they do not indicate 
new paths for teachers throughout India I shall be 
very much surprised * When I say this I do not 
suggest that these little books can be taken over 
en bloc ; but I am certain that the teacher with 
initiative, and what use he*s to the profession 
without it I do not know, will readily take his cue 
from them; and quickly make adaptations to meet 
local conditions. 

One thing should now be perfectly apparant, and 
that is, that unless India is allowed very soon to 
break clean away from her old cram methods she 
will never evolve a modern humanistic synthesis,t 
and without this she cannot possibly hope to take 
up a position in consonance with the true dignity 
of all her past traditions in the modern world of 
thought to-day : what is of even more significant 
importance—she will never establish a new creative 

♦Since this was written the author has not been so much sur¬ 
prised as submerged by the apathy generally prevailing in this 
and hindered matters. 

fShe has not broken away, and the painful half-bakednessof her 
students can find its only outlet in the weapon of the trade-union, 
strikes: strikes that, for the most part, are about nothing of all, 
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* 

literature as suddenly effloresced in Russia half a 
century ago. *This she has to do if she is to take her 
place among new world nations ; this she has already 
commenced to do if we think of such names as 
Tagore and Iqbal. It is time India held the mirror 
of herself to the world that also she may look and 
see herself and her people as they really are, and 
not rest content to see them mirrored locally in the 
pages of some half obscure vernacular author with 
a purely provincial reputation. I do not think the 
pages of Mr. Zafar Omart will ever find a place 
in the arena of international literature J Yet these 
mirrors prove of most formidable worth in the es¬ 
tablishment of international contact. What had we 
learnt of Russia before her great artists combined 
to mirror her soul for the lasting benefit of European 
culture and relations. It is not sufficient that Tagore 
and Iqbal should pass into household words ; there 
must rise many more among you who must work 
creatively to show the world in the mirror of great 
art, your people, and the vexed and infinite problems 
arising out of ignorance confronting them, and you, 
almost daily. Young India to-day with the hours and 
hours it spends, with nothing thought, with nothing 
done, because nothing that really matters ever is 
know n, is one of the most affecting tragedies on 

*T]ii8 she cannot do for editors of vernacular and other 
jouraals never pay a contiibutor. Thus one means of livlihood is 
entirely cut off. 

t A writer of detective thrillers. 

t In this connection I must plead guilty aince at least two of 
*“y,?wn students, with a courage that does them infinite 
credit, have assailed the harriers and published work for an 
intoi^ational audience: Mr. R^'a Rao in Kanthapura, and Mr. 
Iqbal Singh, with A Life of Buddha. 
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which the modern world should think. Lear was an 
old man, and had tasted much, when he gave up 
great possessions. But your youth is a boy indeed 
when most that he has, precious and dear to boy¬ 
hood the world over, is taken away. How shall a 
man walk upright with the laughter of health, with 
full faculties and the battle of the world upon his 
arm, if his mind and vision be darkened from very 
birth? 

Can anybody deny that the great Sir Syed^s 
projects for the progress of the Muslim community, 
and of this famed institution of Aligarh, was not 
also, in its essence, the establishment of a humanistic 
synthesis designed and specially adapted to meet the 
modern requirements of Islam, and in full accord 
with the nobility and culture of her peoples. If he 
in himself had been a victim to cram studies then he 
but showed his greatness the more through his very 
ability to break his bonds. That were he to be with 
us here to-day he would not rest satisfied until 
Aligarh had broken hers I am sure. 

The present cram system, I am certain, is one that 
has become a definite legacy from the past arising 
out of circumstances guiding a purely clerical and 
executive programme. If allowed to continue many 
years longer the effect will be to inflict all with the 
deadly stamp of lack of initiative, that terrible mill¬ 
stone that hangs round the necks of seventy-five per 
cent, of the semi-prostrate youth of to-day. That, in 
spite of its best efforts,it has so far failed to inflict all^ 
is the one gleam of hope in a dark horizon. A class of 
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student is still here, whose imaginative and analytical 
equipment is well in advance of the ancient and 
venerable order of ritualists, who would continue to 
strangle it if allowed. For this class the dictionary 
type of lecture-period is a matter already for bitter 
and ironical criticism. On several occasions, sadly, I 
have observed them struggling vainly to get a little 
help from the ancient ritualists who have no panacea 
whatever for proper stimulus either of their minds, 
or of their interests. 

Yet another steadfast commitment by this distin¬ 
guished order is the regulation of their lecture 
standard to adjust itself to suit the order of intelli¬ 
gence of the most unintelligent members of the class. 
Why ? Simply because their knowledge of their class 
is as a whole and not through its individu »ls. Con¬ 
sequently their idea of it is a very poor one, as it 
comes to be rated at the valuation of the duffer, and 
of no one else. Naturally the total result is disas¬ 
trous to all concerned, since under the system the 
agile-witted student is made to progress at the same 
rate as his half-witted brother, and ultimately wins 
the covet trophy of B. A. in an equally doped 
condition. If these seem hard words they are true 
words. 

II 

New Beginnings 

I would like now to give you as shortly as possible 
an outline of a few of the things we have tried to 
do at Aligarh in order to bring into the teaching 
atmosphere a more lively tone, and to tell you just 
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a few of the results we have obtained in the higher 
grades of University teaching. 

When I arrived in Aligarh a little over two years 
ago we were following the old Allahabad curriculum. 
The method of teaching observed was by means of 
the texts prescribed, and with nothing outside or 
beyond this. Absolutely nothing was known of 
English belles lettres beyond Stevenson, and of 
Stevenson the man nothing at all was known. Had 
you even mildly ventured to remark that his greatest 
mission had been to open wide the gateway that 
led into the gardens of romance you would have not 
been understood. I remember one day 1 did so far 
venture as to suggest something of the sort—then 
mouths opened their widest with amazement at so 
indelicate an attack against all known academic 
precedence and custom. 

The spade-work was naturally difficult in the 
extreme, neither was it lessened when 1 discovered 
that I was expected to effect a kind of blending of the 
methods that obtained in the universities of Dacca 
and Allahabad. I am not sure now at this distance 
if it was obstinacy or conceit on my part but I 
found that I could not reconcile myself to the pro¬ 
gramme of either of these institutions in ioto. 

In the choice of a way out I felt myself guided 
principally by a desire to give the student some¬ 
thing more to take away with him, and incidentally 
something to be of more use to him in after life 
than merely the acquiring of a B.A. degree. That 
Sir Syed’s idea of his equipment had not been this 
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alone I feel sure. To me it still seemed that—if I 
may quote from the presidential address—‘the rising 
generation of Mussalmans was deprived of all that 

was refreshing and vitalising',—in literary studies 
particularly. 

One of the first things I noticed was that the 
library was not used. Secondly, that nobody knew 
anything about authors as a source of refreshment 
as against a source to secure a B. A. degree. At first 
naturally there were many stumbles. To begin with 
the first design for a new syllabus of English studies 
was far too cumbersome. One vital factor also had 
been rather overlooked— that we were hopelessly 
understaffed. 

At last,however, a way was eventually found,and 
in short it was this: a certain amount of fixed text¬ 
books were bound to remain, gladly as I would have 
scrapped the lot. But the vital guiding principle was 
taken that although a text-book was prescribed in 
the syllabus, printed in the university calendar, it 
must not therefore necessarily follow that know¬ 
ledge only of all between the covers of such book 
was enough. 

Let me give you an instance: selections from 
Tennyson's Morte D*Arthur were to serve as a 
convenient pivot on which to turn a little discussion 
on Arthurian romance, furnishing later material for 
an essay or so. Again, Chesterfield's Letters were to 
furnish some little general idea about the eighteenth 
century gentleman, and so on. In such a way there 
could be accumulated that most valuable and neces- 
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sary of all adjuncts to knowledge background, 
social, moral, political, each book or group of books 
serving as the starting point. In the B.A. the means 
would be necessarily slender, but a more ambitious 
rendering might be attempted in the M. A. For in¬ 
stance a syllabus in which the Victorian novel figured 
seemed singularly localised without a hint of the 
existence across just twenty odd miles of water of a 
great French contemporary, Balzac. To meet this 
objection we have now in existence a non-detailed 
paper on the modern novel with reference to selected 
continf^ntal authors. Without such a reference any 
study of such must remain hopelessly incomplete. 
Yet another paper in the M.A. syllabus illustrates 
the influence on English literature of Greek thought; 
and finally there is a section devoted mainly tocom- 
parative study of a few selected French and Russian 
authors. I know this must sound formidable in the 
extreme, but actually it comprises in all twenty 
texts for a non-detailed study. 

There was one difficulty that I knew such a scheme 
for an M.A. paper would possess—its efficacy would 
have to depend almost entirely on the right type of 
teacher. Such a teacher, I am proud to say, we now 
possess in the person of Professor Hamer of 
Liverpool University who recently has been a pupil 
of Professor Oliver Elton. There for the moment 
in such capable hands I am content to let the matter 
rest. I think Professor Hamer and myself have found 
however, that these new departures from long estab¬ 
lished precedent provided just that aspect of re- 
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freshment to the tired and jaded victims of the old 
ritualists that we both ardently desired. Such kind 
of refreshment is the only one that will enable 
English studies in the East to lift itself from an 
almost bottomless pit into which both teachersand 
taught have long fallen, and are still falling. * 
Difficulties for the students in the beginning was 
not a small affair. Suddenly —for the first time I 
believe in these parts—they found themselves in the 
position of shorthand reporters possessed with the 
impossible idea that a novice clings to of getting 
everything down. Of course they found they couldn’t 
get everything down, and it took some time to realise 
it, and then having made mental selection get that 
down that remained after such a process. 

Now however, results are coming in and 1 am glad 
to say we are being satisfied beyond our most san¬ 
guine expectations. Where before the librarian was 
neglected sometimes for weeks he is now almost in 
a state of daily siege, and the stir among some of 
our students when a new consignment of books 
arrives from Messrs. Blackwell I do not think has 
^ been known in Aligarh before. Some of the senior 

students, those possessed of more means, are becom- 
^ ingconstant buyers of books. The commission Pro¬ 
fessor Hamei; and myself receive is, however, en¬ 
tirely unsuspfcted by the fortunate booksellers. 

I must pass on now to two further items in these 
new beginnings before these remarks conclude. Was 
it not Sainte-Beuve who defined the relationship 


* Apd 1 do pot tiijpk have touched bottom yet in 1989. 
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between the poet and the critic something like this: 
‘The poet finds the region where his genius can 
henceforth live and expand, the critic finds the base 
and the law of that genius.’ The business of criticism 
for Senator Croce is that of interpretation and 
comment, its duty approximating to that of dusting 
a work of art and placing it in a good light, furnish¬ 
ing the information as to the period at which it was 
executed, and what it represents. The end of it all 
at any rate, seems quite economically sound, namely, 
of elevating and improving popular taste and in¬ 
telligence. 

Until the last year or so no attention whatever 
has been paid in Indian universities to the subject 
of criticism. Where, it may well be asked, is it best 
for such studies to have their beginning? To my 
mind the earlier they have their start the better, 
and the Intermediate stage cannot be too soon. 
Conditions such as I am just now up against only 
enable me to make a tentative beginning at the B. A. 
stage. That is not really early enough to please any 
teacher who believes in catching his pupils young. 
However, the beginning such as it is has been made 
with our B.A. students rather along the following 
lines: 

First he is persuaded that such a ‘thing, for in¬ 
stance as poetry is to be looked at from a point of 
view other than with the aid of a dictionary, and 
which the best poetry of course never obviously 
needs at all. He is led into discovering that words 
have values apart entirely from their dictionary 
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value, such values of course as musical values, 
pictorial and colour values;and that a poetschance 
of success usually depends upon how well or how 
indifferently he regards such values. It naturally 
depends upon what principal effect he is aiming. 

For practical illustration of my point a few days 
ago only I experimented with a class in the follow¬ 
ing manner: with the aid of the blackboard I con¬ 
trasted three sets of two lines by Macau ley, Mase¬ 
field and Rossetti respectively and then called for 
volunteers to enumerate the salient differences, 
of success, or absence of success poetically con¬ 
sidered in the examples noted. Once the intitial 
difficulty of novelty—the poetry class you must 
remember had never been treated to this kind 
of thing before —things began as the strange 
rmmbness subsided to get really busy. With 
a gasp of realisation the class suddenly woke 
to the fact that the weary synonym lesson—for 
that’s what the poetry period had become—was 
left behind. Within a few minutes the number of 
really intelligent answers was most encouraging. 
Later I came to realise that with the poetry class 
the constant use of the blackboard is more than 
half the battle. No one before had ever dreamed 
of telling them that most English poets are also 
picture-makers. Get them to realise the poet’s own 
picture-making and success is bound to follow. 
Before, they had only considered poets as jugglers 
with words, that in the juggling orchestration also 
entered, they had never dreamed. Theirs had been 
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the tyranny of the printed page, or poetry recited 
with that incredible rhetorical flow that seems the 
peculiar heritage of Bengal immersed as it was for 
so long in Victorian raphsodies ane rhetoino. 

This now brings me to the second item in this 
brief consideration of the necessity for teaching in 
critical appreciation to figure in the curriculum 
namely—prosody. In each and every Indian 
educational institution of which I know or have 
heard all seem to share in the shirking of English 
prosody. Unless this foundation has been laid— 
there is no need for any elaborate or advanced 
discussions—the superstructure of appreciation and 
criticism can never appear but in a faulty and hazar¬ 
dous condition. The whole basis of any intelligent 
appreciation of English verse must of necessity 
start with some knowledge, however elementary, of 
prosody, My colleague, Professor Hamer, has given 
you to-night an illustration of how a class of B.A. 
students, who had been reading Shakespeare for 
nearly two years, when asked as to what they 
understood by blank verse^ was met only with total 
quiet from the whole class.* I think Messrs. Tomkin- 
son and Lamborne have revealed how prosody can 
be taught without tears. To me those little books 
mark an epoch as recording the profound change 
in methods of imparting instruction in the English 
elementary schools, a change little short of revo¬ 
lutionary when I look back to my own school-days 

• This state of affairs holds equally good in 1988. In a recent 
competitive examination not half a dozen out of three hundred 
gave any indication that they apprehended the term at all. 
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and the mere memorising of verse passages that 
was deemed quite adequate for passing the poetry 
lesson. * 

Appreciation and criticism in the advanced Eng¬ 
lish course has appeared to me worthy of a special 
paper all to itself. No M.A. course in English 
Literature can possibly be satisfactory that is not 
made to include a paper in criticism. It has become 
indispensible whether the instruction be given in 
college or university. I am glad to say we have 
succeeded in starting one. I think we shall not have 
to wait so long before others follow the example 
of Aligarh. 

Ill 

The Fine Arts and Literature 

I now pass to the final matter of this paper. 
As far as may be practicable, side by side with lite¬ 
rary studies, there should be run a set of supple¬ 
mentary lectures in graduated series whose main 
object and purpose would be to inculcate and 
stimulate interest in the Fine Arts. We have but 
to read a few lines of any distinguished literary 
essay to-day to come across notable comparisons 
between Art and Letters. Think how valuable is 
this co-ordination between Art and Literature, How 
difficult it is to bring home that pictorial element 
in poetry I mentioned earlier, when the average 
student has never seen an illustration in his life. 
Book illustration in India has been considered 

* Today tliere is another took invaluable to the atudeot: 
Poetry And The Ordinary Reader, by M. R, Ridley (J. M. Dent.) 
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superfluous, and the result is little short of com¬ 
plete paralysis of the effort of visual image. Has it 
ever been considered how much many of us have 
been aided in seeing so clearly the effects of a 
Goldsmith or a Wordsworth or a Keats because of 
our early introduction cither through our unique 
picture-galleries or through our birthday picture- 
books. to the marvels of Claude, of Constable, of 
Morland or of Wilkie, and with Keats of Titian or 
Georgione ? Has it been realised what a key it is 
that unlocks the eighteenth century as we look at 
Watteau, or Lancret ? Or to give one further in¬ 
stance, the art of Pietro Longhi for apprehending 
the background of the comedy of Goldoni ?* 

Hear for a moment what Oxford has proposed 
just now. But a few weeks ago, Miss Jourdain, the 
Principal of St. Hugh’s, in an address she gave as 
retiring President of the Oxford Branch of the 
Modern Language Association, emphasised the need 
of making the fullest possible use in the discussion 
of literary subjects of the illustration afforded, by 
the allied arts of painting, sculpture, and music 
and the drama at different periods, A study of the 
co-ordination of the Arts would^ she thought, add 
body and colour to their appreciation of literary 
movements, and she would like to propose to the 
members of the Modern Language Association 

* An attemnt to stimulate interest in this direction by an* ex¬ 
hibit of reproductions arranged chronologically, and by countries, 
held in the Government College in the early summer of 1988 was 
made by Professor Hamid, formerly of Aligarh, and myself. Such 
Exhibitions must however be held repeatedly if anywing is to 
come of thorn. 
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that the study of Modern Humanities at Oxford, 
while technically restrained by statute, might be 
broadened in practice. In other words, that the 
study of social history might legitimately be illus¬ 
trated in the course of teaching and lecturing by 
the art movements related to the literature of the 
period. She did not urge that papers should be set 
in the subject, or that the already heavy syllabuses 
should be further overweighted, but she did urge 
that a defect in our teaching, which was felt by 
many people in the world outside Oxford, and 
which was defined by the peculiar tone in which 
they used the word ‘academic,’ might possibly be 
exchanged for a quality that was certainly charac¬ 
teristic of centres of learning as Oxford and Paris at 
the period of the Kenaissence and the neo-classical 
age. In brief, Miss Jourdain wanted the study 
of modern language and literature to give a more 
embracing direction to the student by giving him 
also a modern humanistic outlook. 

As I have already stated it may be taken for 
granted that the great founder of this institution, 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, was unquestionably work¬ 
ing towards the goal of a modern humanistic 
synthesis- for his people, an outlook showing the 
truest, the noblest, the most competent way of 
living, of equipping one for the capacity of fine 
judgments, of noble thinking, and of noble doing. 
Should'some of us not be slack indeed to-day if we 
did not heed and consider some of the hints and 
suggestions that the modern world of progress 
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throws out to us, outside and apart I mean from 
that industrial and commercial world which knows 
so well how to look after itself without our bother¬ 
ing to interfere. 

The ways and means in some measure to this end, 

I think, I have now sufficientjy outlined, with, I trust, 
a not too great trespass upon your patience. A new 
outlook on English studies is the urgent pressing 
need above all others and it is to your support 
rather than that of the old ritualists to which we 
look for encouragement and help; from them we 
are likely to get no more than a dry bone that shall 
nourish no part of us whatever. 

Should there be any lingering doubts among any 
one of you after what has been said this evening 
of the striking importance that must be attached 
to this appreciative and critical part of English 
studies one current illustration with which I shall 
conclude this lecture ought to carry complete con¬ 
viction. 

There is shortly to leave the local Jamia Millia 
Press a book whose title will run —Studies In Per- 
sian Literature, by Professor Hadi Hassan. In a 
way, I think, its author can claim it to be a pioneer 
example in the development of critical writing in 
oriental literature along m odern scientific lines. Just 
about a year ago I had begged my friend to read 
Mr. Middelton Murray’s Countries Of The Mind 
with a view to seeing how modern critical methods 
appealed to him. For a very long time there was 
no movement from his direction, and I had come 
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to the conclusion that the book had failed to appeal 
to him at all, he being a scientist, to be exact, a 
geologist, by training. But I was mistaken, and 
very considerably. One evening on one of my fre¬ 
quent visits to him where he sat in his garden he 
started to read to me the first drafts of his book. 
Immediately I was made to understand the measure 
of his response to Mr. Middleton Murray’s lead. 
That was last year, and now Professors Browne 
and Nicholson of Cambridge have referred to his 
work as a brilliant piece of writing. Shortly then 
from Aligarh will go forth the first essay in appre¬ 
ciation of oriental authors, using the modern scien¬ 
tific equipment, that has come to my knowledge at 
any rate from a member of your community. 

At the moment some of our M.A. students are 
assimilating critical equipment on the sarhe lines. 
Half a dozen of them are actually in the process 
of doing some magnificent work with reference to 
Urdu studies. It is hoped that we may shortly 
have before us one or two critical monographs on 
Shibli, Hali, Ghalib, along with still further re¬ 
searches into both Persian and Arabic literature. 

Gentlemen, I have burdened you quite enough. If 
I have succeeded ever so little in showing you some¬ 
thing of what we are about I shall consider it 
recompense enough and perhaps a sufficient justi¬ 
fication for the patience with which you have so 
very kindly listened to me. It is my faith that in 
the near future English studies in India are, with a 
little help and encouragement from authority, likely 
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to bring a large reward.* Let us all strive to unite 
to work out in practice these brave words of Mr. 
Greening Lamborn : 

“ What Greek literature did for a few in the past, 
English literature must do for many in the future. 
The new ideal in the elementary schools is indeed 
the old ideal in the universities—an education not 
so much concerned with livlihood as with living. 
What is really new is the revelation of the impor* 
tance of the emotional life and of the need to culti¬ 
vate and enrich it by humanistic treatment of all 
our studies, not in art and literature only, but 
history, geography, and science—to provide that 
culture of the feelings without which, as John Stuajt 
Mill discovered, all intellectual culture is in vain. 
Carlyle has stated the fundamental truth of all 
knowledge: ‘A loving heart is the beginning of all 
knowledge.' Instruction which does not widen and 
deepen human sympathies is ultimately a curse and 
not a blessing, alike to the individual and the com- 
m,unity.’'t 

I do not think I need emphasise to you the lovers 
of Sir Syed’s memory what a curious echo this i^, 
from the school-master beyond the seas, of Sir 
Syed*s own basic belief, so much of which was at 
the root of the Aligarh Movement. Let me say 
again that worked out in practice those brave words 
of Mr. Greening Lamborn are calculated to produce 

*Thi81 regret to say haa largely been a mere idle dteam. 

tHhis too seems prophetic when we consider Pundit Jawahaclal 
Nehru’s advice to students, delivered only yesterday, (Jan. 
1988). 
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brave and splendid young men. 

It is essentially the task of us here to help in the 
moulding of such youngmen, and by the old methods 
it has become impossible. I must ask you once more 
therefore here to-night to give of your sympathy 
and encouragement that we may gather heart to 
persevere with the new, since the rewards as we 
have now seen result not merely in a B.A. degree 
but must result, also, in the truer ends of sweeter 
thinking, and of better living. 

Existing methods, I must finally repeat, do not 
suffice in any way for to day’s demands. In the 
future our aim and purpose must be to assist in the 
moulding of the prospective statesman and not 
only —The Deputy Collector, 
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“ Criticism creates the intellectual atmosphere of the age." 

Matthew Arnold. 

I would define a hook as a work of magic whence escape 
all kinds of images to trouble the souls and change the 
hearts of men." 

Anatole France. 


JT is considerably over a year since the first publi¬ 
cation of Scrutiniesy^ and no doubt, many have 
wondered was its first appearance also to be its last. 
Possibly our present bow will reassure the more 
doubting members of our public. 

I don t think that those who have subscribed to 
the present sheaf of papers would ask for more 
applause from their readers than to credit them with 
a little promise of better work to follow. This is 
my humble opinion, they surely deserve, and I am 
sure, will receive. At the very least the present 
volume will serve to show the interests and enthusi¬ 
asms of a smallyet earnest group of students of the 
Government College, Lahore. 

This much, however, must be said that there are 
some among us who'feel that if the promise herein 
shown is to yield riper fruit, the whole issue of 
English studies must be placed on surer foundations 
than those existing. What, with the material here 
in evidence, might be done, granted a few improved 
facilities for surer study, I think is obvious. 

The Society in the first place, from frequent re¬ 
quests made to me, is badly in need of a room where 

* A Oovernment College Magazine devoted to higher studies in 
English. 
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various works of reference may be carried and con¬ 
sulted quietly—far from the madding crowd—so to 
speak. Again I know there are students who would 
like to be reminded of their favourite authors by a 
picture of him on the wall. Many of our readers are 
not familiar in any way at all with the features of 
their favourite authors. Again there are students 
who read historical novels and plays, who have not 
the ghost of a notion in what manner their heroes 
and heroines strutted, and bowed and talked—all 
the brave colours, the brave laces, and the brave 
hats. The immortal D'Artagnan is, no doubt, fami¬ 
liar to many through the courtesy and enterprise of 
Hollywood, and Douglas Fairbanks, but I am sure, 
few, if any, could visualize the silk stockings, the 
plum coat, the ramillies wig, the michlin lace, and 
the snuffbox of Sir Peter Teazle, though they had 
read the School For Scandal, A room, where we may 
have a few pictures of the immortals with moveable 
backs so that we can sometimes change Dr. Johnson 
for Mrs. Thrale, or the immortal Boswell himself, 
where the sneers of Mr. Pope may be succeeded by 
the smiles of Jack Falstaff, or by Franz Hals' 
Laughing Cavalier^ I am sure, would do more to 
discover that reading world to our students in a 
week than all the efforts of our own, and of our in¬ 
dustrious and extremely patient office-bearers effect 
in six months. In shorty we badly need a place that 
xcould serve the double purpose oi a secluded read¬ 
ing-room and a tort of a literary museum. It is this 
kind of reward, this kind of stimulus that makes 
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itself a most vital factor in helping to make a brave 
new world, a more real and enduring world than this 
drab world about us: for in the words of that young 
German poet-philosopher and mystic, contempo¬ 
rary of John Keats, Novalis— ”we arc nearer reality 
when we dream that we dream." 

Through the great books we know something of 
a splendid emotional life and re-live it in ourselves. 
If we must be starved of this emotional life and just 
made to atrophy and dry up, we shall soon grow up 
into those dreadful half-dead souls that we read of 
in the Russian drama. A dreadful end indeed! // ts 
the provisions for stimulus tn English studies that 
kept So studiously absent from our present edu¬ 
cational attitude. A little equipment such as wall- 
pictures, illustrated books, a few choice lantern slides, 
and so on, costing but the fraction of the most 
modest science laboratory, would cause a stirring of 
the dry bones, the putting on of flesh, and finally 
bring us the living thing. The place of the visual 
image has been too long absent in any revision 
schemes for English studies, and—what the eye does 
not see, the heart does not grieve. How many, of 
even Honours students, I wonder, have any mental 
picture of honest Jack Falstaflf, the melancholy hero 
of Cervantes, or of hook-nosed Dante, dauntless 
Ghibelline. And yet, we have to mention or discuss 
someone of them every day. Mr. Wells made a god 
of the test tube and the machine. The Lord of 
Dynamos has bidden us to starve. Sternly we are 
told, it is the age of the machine and not of the spirit. 
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We submit, we crawl to our corners, and we sleep, 
to dream of Froissart’s coloured chronicles, or Tod’s 
Rajesthan. 

Not quite I'Those who have so gallantly respon¬ 
ded to the halting beginnings of our society are 
owed a great debt by me, by my colleagues, and 
above all by the students who shall come after. 
There is no need to mention names, we all know who 
they are, and they are not af^w. Particularly from 
amongst the junior students have we been amply 
rewarded for any care bestowed. The number of 
reading lists, sought after nowadays, speaks for 
itself. Of the journals the society provides, none is 
more popular than John O’ London's Weekly, I wish 
we might be able to triplicate the copy we possess 
in the near future. Its short comprehensive snappy 
articles popularizing the classics have been much 
appreciated. The Observer^ kindly sent on to us by 
the Principal, although not so easy of approach, 
provides a file of very useful articles and reviews. 

The co-operation of students, senior and junior, 
in helping to cultivate a reading habit has also been 
extremely gratifying. And here again I would cordi¬ 
ally thank the past and present office-bearers for 
whole-heartedly having made this possible. Students 
themselves have transformed themselves in turn 
into teachers and helpers. And this is what we most 
earnestly require. Younger students have told me, 
the Government College on their arrival, has spread 
out to them new worlds of which they had not 
glimpsed or even dreamed before —brave nexo 
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worlds, countries o1 the mind. 

Our experience is not that students will not read, 
but on arrival with us, never having heard of such 
a thing as a reading world beyond the text-book 
territory, how could they be expected to have found 
any incentive to read? 

Certainly our greatest task is to arouse to curi¬ 
osity. Our greatest handicap is the open conspiracy 
of text-book, teacher, and examiner—those endless, 
pointless, dreary lectures on set books, books of 
essays, whose countless erudite allusions and sub¬ 
tleties must for ever remain beyond so many 
students, even when conscientious teacher, bazaar- 
notes, and the rest have done their best. 

Now our society has brought out another dismay¬ 
ing feature—that there are in existence a rapidly 
increasing number of students among the higher 
sections of the Intermediate, of the B.A., of the B A. 
Honours, and M.A.—and not of English only—in 
these times perhaps something like two hundred and 
more, all who are perfectly capable of going right 
outside the existing university and examination res¬ 
trictions But what is the position regarding them ? 
This, we cannot give them of our best, they cannot 
give us theirs, until the existing examination system 
is overhauled and the stereotyped cram questioning 
is abandoned.* It is certain that several colleges in 
Lahore are being kept back and made to perform 

* This is the most vital issue. But the idea of a University in 
India is rather like that of a convoy of ships, where on no account 
must one college forge alread of another, but all proceed at an 
exactly similar pace : in this case a slow and painful one. 
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upon this present treadmill for the sake of those 
colleges whose outlook remains, and tragically 
enough is encouraged to remain, totally distinct 
from the rest. 

If in Lahore some four or five hundred young 
men each year are in the process of compulsory 
standardisation along with the Panjab University 
myriads it is surely a distressing enough feature 
of our academic life, if it is not positively a real 
tragedy. 

Year by year English studies in this province 
seem to be steadily losing a most wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity of moulding a saner intelligentsia than now 
prevails. If literature cannot inculcate habits of 
sound thinking and right judgment, of showing fairer 
spiritual values and codes, then I must still be taught 
what medium can. What splendid values in conduct 
and endurance can be found in those two master¬ 
pieces of Joseph Conrad—and Heart Oj 
Darkness, to give but one instance. 

A few of our young people we can put upon the 
paths of fairer thought and finer codes—those who 
make their bow before you here to-day are among 
them—but how many are silent, or have been 
missed, and how many must we be sure to go on 
missing. Yet we want more and more of those who 
can go with us’into countries of the mind, if, as we 
educationists ought to believe, it must be through 
them that a proper and better civic consciousness 
is only possible. 

But to return finally to our sheaf of papers. Here 
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you will find no laboured efforts in textual criticism, 
investigation of foreign influences, or accounts of 
modern tendencies in the novel and other forms. 
For the most part what you will find will be intro¬ 
ductions inviting further stud) —as in Mr. Shafqat’s 
paper on Russian Literature, Mr. Nasim Hassan’s 
on Dostoievski —or interpretations of literature, as 
those dealing with Shakespeare and Galsworthy. 
The aim has been no dryas-dust specialism, for if 
you take the out and out specialist away from his 
pet he is frequently dumb. Students too often I have 
found, instead of being attracted are repelled by 
such one-dimensional authorities. I remember try¬ 
ing to explain to a triple-first in Mathematics in 
Peshawar my view of culture, until the increasing 
pity in his eyes brought me to a realisation of my 
awful indiscretion. 

No, our aim is to try and interpret the beauties 
of literature to those who will listen, that they, in 
their turn, may interpret to others in still greater 
number. Here, then, is the second fruits of such an 
attempt. 

Further than that wehavegoneat prese nt, I do not 
think we can go until the higher studies in English 
include special papers onThe Prmciplesoj Criticism 
and Aesthetics. To-day—on no less an authority 
than Anatole France—criticism is added to the arts, 
and the critic can be as much an artist in his craft 
as the novelist, the dramatist or any other. Sufficient 
should be the goal for us if we can say with him: 

Fit jor my tastes and adjusted to my strength is 
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that task of criticism which is lovingly to place 
benches in beautiful spots and to say with Anytas 

of Te^aeus ; 

“ Whoever thou art, come and sit in the shade of 
Ms beautiful laurel tree that we may here sin^ 
praises to the immortal Gods.” WJ 
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A NTON Pavlovich Chekov was born on the 17th 

January, 1860 , in the South Prussian seaport of 

Taganrog on the Sea of Azov, a centre of trade 
and commerce for the Don Cossack country. It 
possessed a mixed population of Greeks, Jews, 
Armenians and West Europeans, and was an epis¬ 
copal see of the orthodox Greek school. 

Chekov was the grandson of a serf on whom 
fortune had sufficiently shined to enable him to 
purchase his freedom and that of his family. At 
this period Chekov’s father was only nine. Later 
in life he carried on a prosperous trade as merchant. 
The habits and life of the family were simple, and 
one of the chief delights of Paul Chekov and his 
wife was to sing Church hymns in chorus with their 
family, 

Anton’s first schooling was at the Greek school, 
then at the Taganrog High School. During this 
period his father lost money, as the advance of 
the railway had gravely alTected the city's com¬ 
merce, diverting it to the neighbouring Rustov. 
Soon, Paul Chekov found himself obliged to close 
his business. In 1876, he quitted Taganrog to 
seek employment in Moscow where his elder sons 
were studying. Anton was left behind in Tagan¬ 
rog, but in 1879 he too shifted to Moscow and 

matriculated as a student in the Faculty of Medi* 

* A paper read before ‘ The Minerva Hociely', Lahore, February 
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cine, taking his degree in 1883. Chekov’s life as 
medical practitioner was extremely vigorous, and 
this, despite the fact that he himself developed 
consumption. His round of calls seemed never end¬ 
ing, especially when he organised a whole district 
against cholera consisting of twenty-five villages. 
The Chekov family was now united and he never 
parted from his parents and his sister until his 

death in 1904. 

Chekov’s place in Russian history roughly covers 
the reigns of the three last Petersburg Czars, 
Alexandar II and III and Nicholas II. Politically 
Chekov was careful and reasonable, nor was he by 
any means unaware of the shortcomings of his 
own intelligentsia. He perceived it to be not so 
stable as it imagined. Among the notes discovered 
after his death we come across this : “ Great events 
will take us unawares, like sleeping fairies, and 
you see that Sidorov, the merchant, and the teacher 
of the district school at Yeletz, who see and know 
more than we do, will push us far into the back¬ 
ground, because they will have accomplished more 
than all of us together.^’ 

In tbe story entitled My Life we have many 
pictures that amount to almost prophecies of 
future events. The central character is a young 
man the son of an architect, and more than a little 
gravely affected with Tolstoyan doctrines. In an 
angry interview with his father he says: What 
you call position in society is the privilege of 
capital and education. Those who have neither 
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wealth nor education earn their daily bread by 
manual labour, and I see no grounds of being an 
exception.” 

This unique young man puts his principles into 
practice, and to the consternation of the father, 
adopts the trade of painter and decorator. In 
consequence we get intimate pictures, of life among 
the working classes : Listen a moment to this ! 

Autumn came on, rainy, dark and muddy. The 
season of unemployment set in, and I used to sit 
at home out of work for three days at a stretch, 
or did various little jobs, not in the painting lines. 
For instance I wheeled earth, earning about four 
pence a day for it. Dr. Blagovo had gone away 
to St. Petersburg. My sister had given upcoming 
to see me. 

” And my mood was autumnal too. Perhaps 
because having become a workman, I saw our town 
life only from the seamy side, it was my lot al¬ 
most every day to make discoveries which reduced 
me almost to despair. Those of my fellow-citizens 
about whom I had no opinion before, or who had 
externally appeared perfectly decent, turned out 
now to be base, cruel people, capable of any dirty 
action. We common people were deceived, cheat¬ 
ed, and kept waiting for hours together in the cold 
entry or in the kitchen; we were insulted and treat¬ 
ed with the utmost rudeness. In the autumn I 
papered the reading room and two other rooms at 
the club ; I was paid a penny three-farthings the 
piece, but had to sign a receipt at the rate of two 
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pence half-penny, and when I refused to do so 
a gentleman of benevolent appearance in gold- 
rimmed spectacles who must have been one of the 
club committee, said to me: “If you say much 
more, you blackguard, I’ll pound your face into 
jelly ! 

“ And when the flunkey whispered to him what 
I was, the son of Poloznevthe architect, he became 
embarrassed, turned crimson, but immediately re¬ 
covered himself and said; ‘ Devil take him.’ 

“ In the shops they palmed off on us workmen 
putrid meat, musty flour, tea that had been used 
and dried again ; the police hustled us in church, 
the assistants and nurses in the hospital plundered 
us, and if we were too poor to give them a bribe 
then revenged themselves by bringing us food in 
dirty vessels. In the post-office the pettiest offi¬ 
cial considered he had a right to treat us like ani¬ 
mals, and to shout with coarse insolence : ‘ You 
wait! Where are you shoving to ? ’ Even the 
house dogs were unfriendly to us, and fell upon us 
with peculiar viciousness. But the thing that 
struck me most of all in my new position was the 
complete lack of justice, what is defined by the 
peasants in the words: ‘ They have forgotten 
God. ’ Rarely did a day pass without swindling. 
We were swindled by the merchants who soldius 
oil, by the contractors and the workmen and the 
people who employed us. I need not say that there 
could never be a question of our rights, and >we 
always had to ask for the money we learned as 
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though it were a charity, and to stand waiting for 
it at the back door, cap in hand.” 

May we not assume that in that picture we be¬ 
hold a goaded Russia where already the chafe of 
class distinction, of petty bribery and corruption 
and cruelty had grown intolerable ? 

The stories of Chekov cover an enormous range 
of variety of subjects, short humorous sketches, 
family and domestic pieces, full length portraits of 
the intelligentsia, stories of provincial life—land- 
owners, officials, doctors, clergy, school-teachers, 
merchants, innkeepers, etc Then again stories of 
peasant life, stories with vagabonds and wanderers, 
stories that are really intimate studies in psy¬ 
chology like The Black Monk and Ward No. 6. 
Nearly all Chekov’s stories are short stories in the 
literal sense of the term, some are actually so brief 
as to occupy little more than a couple of pages of 
print. In them the people are all occupied in finding 
means of escape from the conditions that surround 
them—“ always show the wish to escape, and 
the ineffectual vision of some window, or outlet, 
which is too high to reach.” The result in point of 
art is that the story has no definite issue or solu¬ 
tions. Hence we have arrived with Chekov at what 
many refer to as his plotless story. Of the longer 
variety, two are those just mentioned, Thiee YearSy 
My LifCy The Steppey In the Ravine, and An 
Anonymous Story, The English version of Chekov*s 
stories goes into eleven volumes of inimitable trans¬ 
lation, a translation that has itself become a classic, 
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I mean that of Mrs. Constance Garnett. 

Never before with the exception of Maupassant, 
of whom I may have occasion tos peak later, hadthe 
short story been made to serve the purpose Chekov 
had reserved for it as its peculiar distinction. In 
those eleven volumes we may safely say there has 
been done for 19th century Russia what Chaucer 
had accomplished for 14th century England in his 
Canterbury Tales. Had Chekov adopted the novel 
as his medium it is certain we could never have had 
this astonishing variety of scene, incident, and 
character that Chekov has caught for us. He shows 
us Russia in all its component and diverse parts, 
and at the end we feel we have surveyed the whole 
complex social strata from the peasant to the 
Government official. It is Russia, Holy Russia of the 
Czars that we see, and it is still Holy Russia when 
he dies in 1904, 

To modern literature Chekov has given a term— 
Chekovian. Shortly defined it is a state of—tragic 
helplessness, and it forms \.\\q leitmotiv for prac¬ 
tically all his stories, but chiefly in the longer 
stories like Ward No. 6, and the plays. In the 
life about us we find vulgarity and Philistinism 
triumphant, while everything that is refined is 
doomed beforehand. In such a world as this 
Chekov is continually showing us people turning 
away, not so much because of any real inherent 
weakness in them, but because their good taste 
is not compatible with what we are accustomed 
to refer to as, “success.** We may thus under- 
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stand that Chekov’s successful characters are 
always vulgar, and it is upon his failures that 
he lavishes his sympathy and tenderness. It is 
Chekov s belief that it is happiness after which 
the world seeks, and it is this which he reveals 

as he brings his perfect impartiality to bear upon 

the individual lives of men and women revealing 
to us their differences and likeness and the causes 
of their spiritual ills. He finds that the common 
denominator of the human soul is—the universal 
need of happiness. Chekov's characters are, there¬ 
fore, mostly wanderers in search of happiness; that 
elusive fay, who everlastingly peeps at us from the 
skirts of the princess of the glass mountain. Many 
are the venturing knights and ladies who have 

caught a glimpse of her, but how few have held 
communion. 

“The lyricism of futility is the note which Chekov 
brought to perfection," says Mr. Janko Lavrin. 
Vainly it seems do Chekov’s characters seek to escape 
from the trammels of the things that hem them 
round. Many, amidst the press, seem to walk as 
captives who walk to death. He would have us 
fully understand their silent struggles, their hollow 
victories, their defeats, all to the end that we may 
note the similar familiar things about us every day, 
and profiting by this writer'scopious hints assist these 
victims of adversity by administering to their spiri¬ 
tual ills. How far this utter isolation of man can 
go is well brought out in his story Misery^ which I 
will use as my first illustration of Chekov’s method. 
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The scene is Moscow, mid-winter, and is snowing 
hard. A sledgcdriver and his horse stand motion¬ 
less. They have left the yard at midday but no 
one yet has found them worthy of notice. At last 
they are accosted. And then it is that we see all 
is not as it should be with the driver—apparently he 

is unable to steer a straight course. 

“ You don’t know how to drive ! Keep to the 
right,” says the officer angrily. ” . . • • Hurry up.” 

Iona, the sledge-driver disposing of his fare at a 
restaurant is once more alone. ” Again the wet snow 
paints him and his horse white. One hour passes 
and then another . . . Then he is hailed by three 
young men. He takes them in but again the course 
he steers is erratic. “ Are you going to drive like 
this all the way ? ” says one of them. 

Then forgetting sledge-driver, and all, they begin 
comparing notes regarding the number of bottles 
consumed during the evening; and there is talk of 
a certain notorious Nadyezhda Petrovna. 

“ Iona looks round at them. Waiting till there 
is a brief pause, he looks round once more and says: 

* This week .... er .... my .... er .... son 
died.* 

At last Chekov s purpose is revealed : Iona is 
dying to unburden his grief. But I will not anticipate 

yet. 

The old man drives back to the yard, for “ His 
misery is immense, beyond all bounds. If Iona s 
heart were to burst and his misery to flow out it 
would flood the whole world, it seems, but yet it is 
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not seen. ’ 

Iona sits now by a big dirty stove in the cabman's 
shelter surrounded by sleeping forms A young man 
gets up to get a drink. To him Iona also tries to 
tell his loss. But the young man has no heed of 
him, he has already covered his head and is asleep 
again. 

The conclusion had best be told in the translator’s 
own words : 

“ The old man sighs and scratches himself . . .Just 
as the young man had been thirsty for water, he 
thirsts for speech. His son will soon have been 
dead a week, and he has not really talked to anybody 
yet .... He wants to talk of it properly, with 
deliberation .... He wants to tell how his son was 
taken ill, how he suffered, what he said before he 
'died, how he died .... He wants to describe the 
iuneral, and how he went to the hospital to get his 
son’s clothes. He still has his daughter Anisya in 
the country . . . And he wants to talk about her too 

.Yes, he has plenty to talk about now. His 

listener ought to sigh and exclaim and lament . ... 
It would bcfcven better to talk to women. Though 
they are silly .creatures, they blubber at the first 
word. 

Let’-s go out and have a look at the mare,” 

Iona "thinks. “There is always time for sleep . 

You’Jl have sleep enough, no fear . . . . ” 
iHe.puts onihis coat and goes into the stables 
where his mare is standing. He thinks about oats, 
about fhay,:about.the weather.He cannot think 
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about his son when he is alone .... To talk about 
him with someone is possible, but to think of him 
and picture him is insufferable anguish .... 

“ Are you munching?” Iona asks his mare, seeing 
his shining eyes. “ There, munch away, munch away 
.. . Since we have not earned enough for oats, we 

will eat hay.Yes .. . I have grown too old to 

drive .... My son ought to be driving, not I ... He 
was a real cabman .... He ought to have lived . . .” 

Iona is silent for a while, and then he goes on : 

" That’s how it is, old girl . . . Kuzma lonitch is 
gone ... he said good bye to me .... He went and 
died for no reason .... Now, suppose you had a 
little colt, and you were own mother to that little 
cot .... And all at once that same little colt went 
and died .... You’d be sorry, wouldn’t you ?...’* 

The little mare munches, listens, and breathes on 
her master’s hands. Iona is carried away and tells 
her all about it.” 

There is no real assessment to art such as that. 
But to those who have been happy enough to follow 
Mr. Arthur Machen’s Hieroglyphics and the discus¬ 
sion he will find therein upon ‘fine’ literature, I do 
not think he need remain long in doubt. He says— 
” in every case there will be that withdrawal from 
the common life and the common consciousness 
which justifies my choice of ‘ecstasy^ as the best 
symbol of my meaning.” Hieroglyphics has for too 
long remained a forgotten masterpiece and many 
of us would profit by turning to it again. 

That sympathy with animals so movingly brought 
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before us for all times in the legends of St. Francis 
is beautifully revealed in the story of Kashtanka. 
Over what illimitable range of subject is this tender¬ 
ness of Chekov extended ! 

Kashtanka is the name of a dog, and of course 
no very ordinary dog at that. Here we find Chekov 
sentimentalising and humanising until weapprehend 
dog-land as of old we apprehended toy-land at the 
feet of Hans Anderson and his Steadfast Tin Soldier. 

The story is quite simple. It is the story of a 
dog who is kidnapped by a circus clown, who hav¬ 
ing been carefully grounded in all the little jokes that 
circus doggies ought to know suddenly recognises 
her old master, not obligingly at the commence¬ 
ment, or the end, but right in the very middle of a 
gala performance, with results naturally totally un¬ 
foreseen and uncalculated by all good circus stand¬ 
ards. 

As we continue to read we are made to realise 
shortly that the real genius of the story lies in the 
mastery of the detail and the atmosphere. One or 
two moments in the story are inimitable and quite 
unforgetable. At the beginning we have the separ¬ 
ation of Kashtanka from her rightful master, the 
carpenter, owing to the sudden and triumphant ad¬ 
vance of a regimental band down the street. This 
is perfect in the sureness of touch the writer dis¬ 
plays; never for a moment are we allowed to forget 
Kashtanka*s point of view. Here it is : 

‘*To her great surprise, the carpenter instead of 
being frightened of her whining and barking, gave 
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a broad grin, drew himself up to attention and saluted 
with all his five fingers.” This last was no mean 
feat considering he was a little drunk. Kashtanka 
dashes to the opposite side of the street. When 
she has recovered from her fright her master has dis¬ 
appeared Then night comes on and it begins to 
snow—“unknown customers kept walking incessantly 
to and fro, obstructing her field of vision and shov¬ 
ing her with their feet.” And then this so natural, 
so inevitably logical, yet how few writers would 
have known it for just the touch to crown conviction: 

“ All mankind Kashtanka divided into two un¬ 
even parts ; masters and customers; between them 
there was an essential difference ; the first had the 
right to beat her, and the second she had the right 
to bite by the calves of their legs.” 

But it still snows pitilessly—how seldom Chekov 
lets us forget the snow—and poor Kashtanka falls 
into a doze of complete exhaustion in an obscure 
entrance. ” Only twice in the whole day had she 
tasted a morsel; she had eaten a little paste at the 
book-binders, and in one of the taverns she had 
found a sausage skin on the floor, near the counter 
—that was all.” 

Then enters her abductor. Kashtanka is taken 
to his home and there introduced to strange sights 
and even weirder sounds and creatures, all of which 
bewilders her extremely. On the top of all she has 
now been given so much to eat that she is nearly 
stupefied. This is the conculsion of her first night at 
her new master’s: 
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“ After dinner she lay down in tlie middle of tlie 
room, stretched her legs and, conscious of an agree¬ 
able weariness all over lier body. While her new 
master, lounging in an easy chair sn^oked a cigar she 
wagged her tail and considered the (juestion, whether 
it was better at the stranger’s or at the carpenter’s. 
The stranger’s surroundings we re poor and ugly ; 
besides the easy chairs, the sofa, the lamps and the 
rugs, there was nothing, and the room seemed empty. 
At the carpenter’s the whole place was stuffed full 
of things : he had a table, a bench, a heap of shavings, 
planes, chisels, saws, a cage with agoldhnch, a basin 
.... The stranger’s room smelt of nothing, while 
there was always a thick fog in the carpenter’s 
room, and a glorious smc-ll of glue, varnish, and 
shavings On the other hand, the stranger had one 
great superiority—he gave a great deal to eat and, 
to do him full justice, when Kashtanka sat facing 
the table and looking wistfully at him, he did not 
at once hit or kick her and did not once shout : 

‘ Go away, damned brute.” 

From this artful analysis we get some idea of how 
the attractiveness of the carpenter’s surroundings 
ultimately proved too irresistible for doggie psycho¬ 
logy. 

Fascinating though it would be I am unable to 
linger over introducing you to Feyodor Timofeyitch 
the cat, and Ivan Ivanitch the gander ; nor am 1 
able to tell you of all the marvellous and incredible 
tricks they all performed together under the skilful 
guidance of the old clown. The whole forms such 
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an intimate and tender picture as to have been sur¬ 
passed by few of those who have used aminals for 
subject. Yet some idea of life under the new condi¬ 
tions may be g lined from the fact that Kashtanka 
is now known to her companions as—Auntie. 

One last thing there is, however, that you must 
hear before I leave this story of Kashtanka, because 
I think for me it is one of the most wonderful things 
in all Chekov for solemnity and impressiveness. I 
have no more quotations of any length so perhaps 
you will pardon me if I do linger for a minute or 
so over— 

The Death of Ivan Ivanitch 
“ Auntie had a doggie dream that a porter ran 
after her with a broom, and she woke up in a fright. 

It was quite dark and very stuffy in the room. The 
fleas were biting. Auntie had never been afraid of 
darkness before, but now, for some reason, she felt 
frightened and inclined to bark. 

•‘Her master heaved a loud sigh in the next room, 
then soon after the sow grunted in her sty, and then 
all was still again. When one thinks about eating 
one’s heart grows lighter, and Auntie began think¬ 
ing how that day she had stolen the leg of a chicken 
from Feyodor Timofey itch, and had hidden it in 
the drawing room, between the cupboard and the 
wall, where there were a great many spiders’ web 
and a great deal of dust. Would it not be as well to 
go now and look whether the chicken leg were still 
there or not ? It was very possible that her master 
had found it and eaten it. But she must not go out 
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of the room before morning, that was the rule. 
Auntie shut her eyes to go to sleep as quickly as 
possible, for she knew by experience that the sooner 
you go to sleep the sooner the morning comes But 
all at once there was a stranae scream not far from 
her which made her start and jump up on all four 
legs. It was Ivan Ivanitch, and his cry was not babbl¬ 
ing and persuasive as usual, but a wild, shrill, un¬ 
natural scream, like the squeak of a door opening. 
Unable to distinguish anything in the darkness, and 
not understanding what was wrong, Auntie felt still 
more frightened and growled : ‘ R*r r*r . . . . ’ 

“ Some time passed, as long as it takes to eat a 
good bone; the scream was not repeated. Little by 
little Auntie’s uneasiness passed off and she began 
to doze She dreamed of two big black dogs with 
tufts of last year’s coat left on their haunches and 
sides ; they were eating out of a big basin some 
swill, from which there came a white steam and a 
most appetising smell ; from time to time they 
looked round at Auntie, showed their teeth and 
growled: ‘ We are not going to give you any! But 
a peasant in a fur coat ran out of the house and 
drove them away with a whip; then Auntie went up 
to the basin and began eating, but as soon as the 
peasant went out at the gate, the two black dogs 
rushed at her growling, and all at once there was 

again a shrill scream. 

‘ K-gee ! K-gee gee!' cried Ivan Ivanitch- 
“Auntie woke, jumped up,and, without leaving her 
mattress, went off into a yelping bark. It seemed to 
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her that it was not Ivan Ivanitch that was scream¬ 
ing but someone else, and for some reason the sow 
again grunted in her sty. 

Then there wae the sound of shuffling slippers, 
and the master came into the room in his dressing- 
gown with a candle in his hand. The flickering 
light danced over the dirty wall-paper and the ceil¬ 
ing, and chased away the darkness. Auntie saw that 
there was no stranger in the room. Ivan Ivanitch 
was sitting on the floor and was not asleep. His 
wings were spread out and his beak was open, and 
altogether he looked as though he was very tired 
and thirsty. Old Feyodor Timofeyitch was not 
asleep either. He, too, must have been awakened by 
the scream. 

" Ivan Ivanitch, what's the matter with you ?’ the 
master asked the gander. ‘ Why are you screaming ? 
Are you ill?’ The gander did not answer. The 
master touched him on the neck, stroked his back 
and said : ‘ You are a queer chap. You don’t sleep 
yourself, and don't let other people.’ 

“ When the master went out, carrying the candle 
with him, there was darkness again. Auntie felt 
frightened. The gander did not scream, but again 
she fancied there was some stranger in the room. 
What was most dreadful was that this stranger 
could not be bitten, as he was unseen and had no 
shape. And for some reason she thought that some¬ 
thing very bad would certainly happen that night. 
Feyordo Timofeyitch was uneasy too. Auntie could 
hear him shifting on his mattress, yawning and 
shaking his head. 
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“Somewhere in the street there was a knocking at 
the gate and the sow grunted in her sty. Auntie 
began to whine, stretched out her front paws and 
laid her head upon them. She fancied that in the 
knocking at the gate, in the grunting of the sow, 
who was for some reason awake, in the darkness 
and the stillness, there was something as miserable 
and dreadful as in Ivan Ivanitch’s scream. Every¬ 
thing was in agitation and anxiety, but why ? Who 
was the stranger who could not be seen ? Then two 
dim flashes of green gleamed for a minute near 
Auntie. It was Feyodor Timofeyitch, for the first 
time of their whole acquaintance coming up to her. 
What did he want ? Auntie licked his paw, and not 
asking why he had come, howled softly and on 
various notes. 

‘K-gee ! ’ cried Ivan Ivanitch. ‘ K-gee ! ’ 

“The door opened again and the master came in 
with a candle. 

“The gander was sitting in the same attitude as 
before, with his beak open, and his wings spread 
out. His eyes were closed. 

‘Ivan Ivanitch !' his master called him. 

“The gander did not stir. His master sat down 
before him on the floor, looked at him in silence 
for a minute, and said : 

‘ Ivan Ivanitch, what is it ? Are you dying ? Oh, I 
remember now, I remember!’he cried out, and 
clutched at his head. ‘ I know why it is! It’s because 
the horse stepped on you to-day ! My God I My 

God!' 
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“Auntie did not understand what her master was 
saying, but she saw from his face that he, too, was 
expecting something dreadful. She stretched out 
her head towards the dark window, where it seemed 
to her some stranger was looking in, and howled. 

‘ He is dying, Auntie !’ said her master, and wrung 
his hands. ‘ Yes, yes, he is dying! Death has come 
into your room. What are we to do ?’ 

“Pale and agitated, the master went back into his 
room, sighing and shaking his head. Auntie was 
afraid to remain in the darkness, and followed her 
master into his bedroom. He sat down on the bed 
and repeated several times : ‘ My God, what’s tobe 
done ?’ 

“Auntie walked about round his feet, and not 
understanding why she was wretched and why 
they were all so uneasy, and trying to understand 
watched every movement he made. Feyodor Timo- 
feyitch, who rarely left his little mattress, came 
into the master’s bedroom too, and began rubbing 
himself against his feet. He shook his head as 
though he wanted to shake painful thoughts out of 
it, and kept peeping suspiciously under the bed. 

“The master took a saucer, poured some water 
from his washstand into it, and went to the gander 
again. 

‘ Drink, Ivan Ivanitch 1’ he said tenderly, setting 
the saucer before him ; ‘ drink darling.* 

“But Ivan Ivanitch did not stir and did not open his 
eyes. His master bent his head down to the saucer 
and dipped his beak into the water, but the gandar 
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did not drink, he spread his \vin,"s wider than ever, 
and his head remained lying in the saucer. 

‘ No, there’s nothing to be done now ’ sighed his 
master ‘It's all over. Ivan Ivani'ch is gone !” 

Someone has called Chekov’s method unicentric, 
the centre being not an incident but a character. 
Kashtanka dominates this story throughout Never 
once do wecatch Chekov shifting the vantage-point 
away from the dog. Everything is revealed through 
Kashtanka, and in values apprehended by Kash- 
tanka. Then again—a quality with Mans Anderson— 
the appeal in this story is as much to children as 
to grown-ups. Chekov loved children as much as 
ever the Danish master. Neglect the child mind—he 
seems to tell us—and your crimes are great. The 
theme is constant through numerous children’s 
stories, one of which reminds us of Kenneth 
Grahame’s Dream Days. Trample on the child’s 
imagination, suppress it, curb it too ruthlessly, and 
you are endangering the nation’s most precious 
heritage there is no vision the people perish. 

This is well brought out in the story An Incident. 
Other child stories are Vanka, Boys, Children^ and 
Sleepy. Again, in The Steppe, we have a story of a 
boy’s impressions as he journeys from day to day 
over the illimitable flat wastes of dreary steppe. 
But as the story progresses we are gradually made 
to see the steppe taking on a new life, new aspects, 
new personality, and we see that after all this steppe 
we had a little despised, is really a wonderful thing 
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that once known can never be forgotten, that it is 
full of unexpected, unimagined beauties. Then 
suddenly our dreams are jostled and we awake to 
find the landscape lively with the rough peasants 
and drovers of Little Russia. Hardy would have 
been delighted with the old drover Pantely if he 
knew of him ; Pantely for whom death was not far 
away : the old man with the tragedy, whose family 
had been holocausted onthe night of Epiphany, but 
who had still wonderful stories to tell of fat Jew 
merchants, and the sharp knives of robbers—stealthy, 
remorseless. Everything here falls into its natural 
place, and all is a part of the poetry of Little Russia. 
Very wonderful indeed is the accumulated store of 
treasurein The Steppe, andforthe little Ygorushka 
—through whom undeviatingly we see everything— 
before it has finished the journey has grown to an 
Odyssey. Last but not least the very spirit of the 
brooding steppe surely breathes for us in such a 
passage as this: “Corncrakes and quails do not 
call in the July nights, the nightingale does not sing 
in the woodland marsh, and there is no scent of 
flowers, but still the steppe is lovely and full of life. 
As soon as the sun goes down and the darkness 
enfolds the earth the day’s weariness is forgotten, 
everything is forgiven, and the steppe breathes a 
light sigh from its broad bosom. As though because 
the grass cannot see in the dark that it has grown 
old, a gay youthful twitter rises from it, such as 
is not heard by day; chirruping, twittering, whistl¬ 
ing, scratching, the basses, tenors and sopranos of 
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the steppe all mingle in an incessant, monotonous 
roar of sound in which it is sweet to brood on 
memories and sorrows The monotonous twitter 
soothes to sleep like a lullaby ; you drive and feel 
you are falling asleep, but suddenly there comes 
the abrupt agitated cry of a wakeful bird, or a 
vague sound like a voice crying out in wonder. ‘Ah- 
ah, a-ah! * and slumber closes one’s eyelids again. 
Or youdriveby a little creek where there are bushes 
and hear the bird, called by the steppe dwellers 
“ the sleeper,” call ‘ Asleep, asleep, asleep !' while 
another laughs or breaks into trills of hysterical 
weeping—that is the owl. For whom do they call 
and who hears them on that plain, God only knows, 
but there is deep sadness and lamentation in their 
cry .... There is a scent of hay and dry grass and 
belated flowers, but the scent is sweetly mawkish 
and soft.” 

What a sure, swift, incisive descriptive gift is 
here. No rhetoric, no adornment, sometimes as 
firm and as imperiously staccato as those inimitable 
stage directions of Mr. Shaw. Would we miss any 
of it ? I think not. Says Professor Elton, ‘ Without 
his landscapes Chekov is not to be understood.’ 

It may require some effort for those who associate 
with the word Chekovian the atmosphere of such 
stories as Ward No, 6 and In the Ravine to recollect 
that he began his career as a writer of humorous 
stories. This undoubted gift of Chekov was sum¬ 
marily dismissed in 1899 by M. Walizewski in the 
late Edmund Gosse’s series of Short Literary 
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Histories oj the World with the remark that “ he 
exhibited a regrettable taste for coarse humour ” 
Nothing could have been further from the truth of 
Chekov’s best in such a vein : tragi-comedy is in 
Vanka^ fantastical humour—Gogol had already 
furnished delightful examples—is in The Shoemaker 
and the Devil, and most amusing farce in A Defence¬ 
less Creature, later to be dramatised as a one act 
play - r/te Anniversary. 

In closing this paper it is perhaps but right that 
it should close with illustration more fully of the 
typical Chekovian theme - mutual isolation —and 
which 1 am given to understand has become associat¬ 
ed in Russia with the words Chekovskoe nastroeme, 
or Chekovian state of mind. It is seen at its strongest 
in the Dreary Story. 

In this tale the hero—strange possibly as it may 
seem to you in your experience of them—is a pro¬ 
fessor, Life for the professor is becoming increasing 
ly a disillusionment. He is losing faith in his voca¬ 
tion, and most devastatingly of all, he has found the 
people nearest him utterly insignificant and vulgar. 
Most abominable dullness and drabness surround 
him on all sides. But one other person besides him¬ 
self has come to recognise the prevailing futility of 
everything—his only remaining friend and former 
ward. Katya, an actress, for whom life at last has 
become so unpleasant that it spells but one word— 
failure. Realising fully the sources and reasons for 
their present nostalgia she is yet entirely without 
words to address him, or that seem in any way 
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adequate or appropriate to the occasion. He on his 
side suffers from a similar inhibition. And so we 
get the following conversation that serves but to 
bring out yet more strongly the overwhelmingdrama 
of the moment : 

“ Let us have lunch. Katya.” 

” No, thank you,” she answers coldly. 

Another minute passes in silence. 

” I don’t like Kharkov,” I say ; it is so grey 
here—such a grey town.” 

” Yes, perhaps .... It’s ugly ... I am here not 
for Jong, passing through, 1 am going to-day. 

“ Where ? ” 

” To the Crimea .... that is to the Caucasus.” 

“ Oh ! For long ? ” 

” I don’t know.” 

“ Katya gets up and, with a cold smile, holds out 
her hand, looking at me. I want to ask her : ‘ Then 
you won’t be at my funeral ? * but she does not look 
at me ; her hand is cold and, as it were, strange. I 
escort her to the door in silence. She goes out, 
walks down the long corridor, without looking 
back. She knows that I am looking after her, and 
she will look back at the turn. No, she did not 
look round. I’ve seen her black dress for the last 
time ; her steps have died away ! . . . Farewell, my 
treasure ! ” 

Prince Mirsky, whose quotation I have borrowed 
here tells us how ‘ this ending on a minor note is 
repeated in all Chekov’s subsequent stories and 
gives the keynote to his work.* 
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Anguished isolation is the lot of the central figure 
of My Life. It breaks out into passionate expres¬ 
sion in that final interview of the son with the harsh 
narrow-minded father whose life he will have none 
of: 

“ Well, suppose it is my fault,” I said. “I 
admit I have been to blame in many things, but 
why is it that this life of yours, which you think 
binding upon us too—why is it so dreary, so barren? 
How is it that in not one of these houses you have 
been building for the last thirty years has there 
been any one from whom I might have learnt how 
to live, £0 as not to be to blame ? There is not one 
honest man in the whole town ! These houses of 
yours are nests of damnation, where mothers and 
daughters are made away with, where children are 
tortured .... My poor mother! ” I went on in 
despair, “ My poor sister! One has to stupefy one¬ 
self with vodka, with cards, with scandal; one must 
become a scoundrel, a hypocrite, or go ondrawing 
plans for years and years, so as not to notice 
all the horrors that lie hidden in these houses. Our 
town has existed for hundred of years, and all 
that time it has not produced one man of service 
to our country—not one. You have stifled in the 
germ everything in the least living and bright. It's 
a town of shop-keepers, publicans, counting-house 
clerks, canting hypocrites ; it's a useless, unnecessary 
town, which not one soul would regret if it suddenly 
sank through the earth.” 

The ‘ mutual unsurpassable isolation of human 
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beings and the impossibility of understanding each 
other ' idea is yet again worked to perfection in 
another of the longer works ^—Anonymous Story 
lending in this case—as in the plays, with which time 
does not permit me to deal—the most penetratingly 
ironical discords to his group scheme. Here the 
group scheme comprises but three people~the 
woman, the Petersburg oflicial and rout^, for whom 
she has just left her husband, the narrator of the 
story, a young Nihilist disguised as a footman with 
intent to kill the father of Orlov the official. The 
scene mostly is a 3t Petersburg flat. Here is Orlov 
and all that he implies sketched in a few masterly 
lines. The woman has got excited, but the efTcct 
on the man is the very opposite she desires—a 
tender ending to the quarrel: 

We keep going round and round and never 
reach the real point The real point is that 
you made a mistake, and you won’t acknow¬ 
ledge it aloud. You imagined that I was a 
hero, and that I had some e.xtraordinary ideas 
and ideals, and it has turned out that I am a most 
ordinary official, a card-player, and have no 
partiality for ideas of any sort. I am a worthy re¬ 
presentative of the rotten world from which you 
have run away because you were revolted with its 
triviality and emptiness. Recognise it and be just: 
don’t be indignant with me, but with yourself, as it 
is your mistake, and not mine.” 

Later he confides in his friends how much this 
woman has begun to bore him : 
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“ It is no life at all ; it’s the rack. Tears, wailing, 
intellectual conversations, begging for forgiveness, 
again tears and wailing ; and the long and the short 
of is it that I have no flat of my own now. I am 
wretched, and I make her wretched. Surely I have’nt 
to live another month or two like this ? How can 
I ? But yet I may have to ...” 

‘ ‘ You go off on a tour of inspection in the pro¬ 
vinces,’ said Kukushkin, his friend, laughing.” 

The idea seems excellent. He docs so that very 
night, armed with protmanteaus. But it is only as 
far as the flat of his friend Pekarksky. 

It is the young Nihilist who tells us all this—for 
it is his story and he really loves the woman. Ulti¬ 
mately this love is forced into the open as he writhes 
under the attentions she receives from the friends of 
Orlov in his absence One day rushing down the street 
to return some papers one of them has left behind he 
surprises himself by suddenly beating him in the 
face with them. After that it is time to leave 
Orlov’s roof, and he addresses a long letter explain¬ 
ing his position to Orlov. It turns out to be a most 
remarkable document, and admirable copy for 
psychologists. Georgy Ivanitch feels that Orlov 
and he have both come to bankruptcy of all their 
ideas and ideals, and that because he, Orlov, failed 
to see the truth on reaching manhood that he is 
not really the confident person he poses as, but 
merely “ a weak, unhappy, unpleasant person, blam¬ 
ing the woman when he should blame himself.” 

Such is the indictment against Orlov. Then sud- 
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denly he cries : “ Why are we worn out ? Why 

are we, at first so passionate, so bold, so noble and 
so full of faith, complete bankrupts at thirty or 
thirty-five ? ” 

At last Ivanitch goes and breaks it to the woman 
that Orlov’s concealments are over and that he will 
not come back. “ It's not your business: go away,” 
she answers. He in his turn, drops concealment and 
tells her who he really is. He forgets his mission 
to kill Orlov’s father The two leave St. Peters¬ 
burg together and in due course find themselves at 
Venice. By this time she has become infected 
with his political ideals and begins to despise him 
since he talks to her of love. She has not the re¬ 
motest idea that at last a real love lies suppliant at 
her feet. 

‘‘I told her long stories of my past, and described 
my really astounding adventures. But of the change 
that had taken place in me I did not say one word.” 

The scene shifts to Nice. Ivanitch’s health 
fluctuates from day to day, for he has consumption. 
She is ill too from a different ciuse. ‘‘The calm 
and serene mood in which I had been for so long 
was poisoned by compassion. I had a passionate 
longing to fall at her feet, to entract her not to 
weep in solitude, but to share her grief with me . . .” 

Then they drift further apart. They no longer 
dine together or hold long conversations in the 
evening. And then, one day before the end the 
misunderstanding grows more complete. She accuses 
him of merely wishing to repeat the relationship 
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she has undergone with Orlov. The only difference 
between them is that Orlov deceived her and left 
her to take her chance in Petersburg, while with 
him the process is repeated in Nice. 

“ For goodness’ sake, why are you saying this ? ” 

I cried in horror, wringing my hands and going up 
to her quickly, “ No, Zinaida Feyodorovna, this 
is cynicism. You must not be despairing ; listen to 
me,” I went on, catching at a thought which flashed 
dimly upon me, and which seemed to me might still 
save us both 

He tells her that it is his belief that man finds 
his true destiny in nothing if not in self-sacrificing 
love for his neighbour. 

” I wanted to go on to speak of mercy, of for¬ 
giveness, but there was an insincere note in my 
voice, and I was embarrassed 

“I want to live ! ” I said genuinely. “To live, 
to live ! I want peace, tranquillity : I want warmth — 
this sea here—to have you near, to hear your voice, 
to watch the look in your face . . . . !*^ 

She flushed crimson, and to hinder my speaking 
said quickly : “You love life, and I hate it. So our 
ways lie apart.” 

The next day she is dead in giving life to her 
child by Orlov. 


This is a typical story of the kind that has been 
referred to as characteristic of Chekov*s absorption 
in the part played by ‘ the infinitisimal pricks of 
the soul,’ that is to say the story illustrating 

i 

impasse^ or spiritual deadlock, the story with no 
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definite issue or solution This last \vc have seen 
also in the work of Marcel Proust But whereas 
Proust, Tolstoy, and Dostoievsky, arc students of 
man as individual, Chekov is a student of ‘ man in 
general, ’ as also were Stendhal and the French 
classicists Prince Mirsky in an illuminating passage 
of his Contemporary Russian Literature sunjs it 
up briefly as follows : 

‘ Chekov’s characters are singularly lacking in 
individual personality Personality is absent from 
his stories. His characters all speak (within class 
limits and apart from the little tricks of catchwords 
he lends from time to time) the same languai>e, 
which is Chekov’s own. They cannot be recog¬ 
nised as Tolstoy’s and Dostoievsky’s can, by the 
mere sound of their voices. Thev are all alike, all 
made of the same material—“ The common stuff 
of humanity ”—and in this sense Chekov is the 
most ‘democratic’ the most ‘ unanimist ’ of all 
writers.” 

Of Chekov’s obvious comparison with Maupassant 
let it suffice to say this: both hold first place 
in the world history of the short story, but there 
for many the likeness ends. There is a metallic 
quality peculiar to the Gallic genius which the 
Slav cannot share. I trust not the least that has 
been accomplished this evening is to have revealed 
ever so little the warmth, the tenderness, the human 
sympathy that is in the very essence of the poetry 
of Chekov’s mind Also these remarks will have 
failed singally if they have failed to show that 
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Chekov is not the myopic pessimist that the Wazi- 
lewski school would have us believe, tracing ‘arabes¬ 
ques upon invisible backgrounds ’ and solely occu¬ 
pied with a twilight manner. 

1 think, I hope, that I have made it plain, his 
sympathy, his love is with the world, of the world, 
and for the world. If you would be a young writer, 
he once told a young aspirant to literary fame, 
travel in third-class carriages. Remember his aim is 
to have a better world; that although realism is 
his ostensible vehicle there is a vast idealism behind 
his nature If confirmation be needed we have but 
to think of those memorable lines of Trofimov at 
the close of Act II of The Cherry Orchard'. “ To 
eliminate the petty and the transitory which hinders 
us from being free and happy—that is the aim and 
meaning of our life. Forward! We go forward 
irrisistibly towards the bright star that shines yonder 

in the distance. F'orward I Do not lag behind 
friends! ” 

Can such brave words as those find affinity with 
theGoncourts and the Naturalistic schools ? I think 
not. Above all he is in the vanguard crusaders 
against the smugly complacent. It is the Trigorins 
whose side he is on for the strong man he loathes 
since his skin is too thick ever to apprehend that in 

the ‘ pinpricks ’ only may the important things of 

life stand revealed. 

How amazingly is his own, life living illustration 
of his point of view. It is one long record of un¬ 
deviating allegiance to social service, from the al- 
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leviation of cholera epidemics and famines to the 
reform of prison life based on a visit once paid to 
the penal settlement of Saghalien, a visit that bore 
its fruit in a general reform of prisons throughout 
the whole of Russia. Surely there is an infinite 
compassion abroad that hovers over and above all 
his stories. Even though no sides ever seem to be 
taken yet we ever have that tug at our heart-strings 
Even the humorous stories cannot escape it. Perhaps 
we are made to feel as we watch something of that 
we are made to feel when we watch that great 
artist-’-Chaplin. The tears seem ever hovering and 
trembling upon the laughter. 

But perhaps, if there was one thing beyond any¬ 
thing that ought to endear him to some at least of 
us it is this: he gave gladly to poor students, and 
above all to overworked school-teachers. And now 
what better than that to wish us all—goodnight! 
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